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PREFACE. 



In offering the following details to the attention of 
the puhlie^ the author's principal motive was the 
hope that^ by so doings he might facilitate in some 
degree the introduction of the new system of educar 
tion into village schools. He knows of some be^ 
nevolent individuals^ and feels assured that there 
are great numbers^ especially among his brethren 
the clergy^ who are zealously disposed to confer 
this important benefit upon their respective pa- 
rishes^ and neighbourhoods 5 but who are . in want 
of a practical guide^ which shall point out the pre* 
else way, in which the principles of the new me^^ 
thod of instruction may be accommodated to schools 
of the above-mentioned description. If the ensmng 
pages shall be found to supply in any measure this 
deficiency; and shall be the means of extending, 
even in the smallest degree, the blessings of a 
sounds religious education ^ he will have no reason 
to regret his having been prevailed upon to submit 
them to the public eye. 

The diief merit to which the author presumes to 
lay claim is, that of having adopted what he consi* 
dered to be real improvements in education, where-f 
ever he found them. : After a careful perusal of the 
publications both of Dr. Bell and of Mr. Lancaster^ 
and as careful an examination of several schools 
conducted upon their respective systems, as well in 
London and its vicinity as in different parts of the 
country; he has selected, from each system, what 
he judged to be truly valuable; and has taken the 
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2 PREFACE. 

liberty of omitting what he conceived to be objec- 
tionable, or of inferior importance, or unsuitable to 
the circumstances of the school, which he was desir- 
ous of improving. 

Considering the recent origin of the new system 
of education, it will not be thought extraordinary 
that it should still be short of perfection. That it 
is a system still capable of improvement is indeed 
acknowledged by the original inventor himself, with 
a candour and ingenuousness, which reflect on him { 
the highest honour. In a letter to R. ^L. Edge- 
worth, Esq. a after mentioning 'his having lately 
been occupied in new modelling the Charity Schools 
of Whitechapel on the principle of the Madras Asy>- 
Imn, he adds, ^^ When I entered the school, I said 
5> before all present, that at the same time I was 
•^^ going 'to assist the scholars in educating them- 
^^f selves, I was also to seek instruction at their 
** hands. In less than a fortnight I had occasion to 
.*5 mark two boys who fell upon imptovements of 
*^ my practices in the Asylum, it is thus, if I were 
*^ allowed to follow the bent of my own inclination 
** in the superintendance of a large seminary, I 
*^ would seek to fill up the outlines of my plan 
<* with subsidiary practices.^ Encouraged by this 
candid avowal on the part of Dr. Bell, the author 
feels the less reluctance in stating, that during a 
pretty constant attendance upon his parish school 
for more than a year and a half, he has reason to 
believe that it has been his good fortune to fall 
upon some practices, which are not altogether un- 
deserving of attention. These will be found de- 
tailed in their proper places: and he needs only 
observe here, that no alterations in the practices ei- 
ther of Dr. Bell's or of Mr. Lancaster's schools 
were attempted by him, without much previous 
consideration ; and that none were finally adopted^ 

» Sec Madras School) page i)Q7« 



PREFACE. S 

which had not undergone the test of a long course 
of experiment ; and whose merits had not thus be- 
.come^ to his apprehension^ apparent and unquestion- 
able. 

The author is well aware, that there may beper- 
sons who will feel some surprise at finding the Eng- 
lish granmiar, and the higher rules of arithmetic^ 
forming a part of the plan of education described 
in the following sheets; and who will perhaps be 
dbposed to question both the propriety and neces- 
sity of introducing them into a village school : he 
begs leave therefore to observe, that, circumstanced 
as he was, it was scarcely possible, with any pros- 
pect of permanent success, to practise the new me- 
thod of teaching upon a less comprehensive scale of 
instruction than that which he has adopted. The 
whole of the new system of education ^^ hinges," 
as Dr. Bell very properly remarks, '^ upon the 
*^ Jeachers of classes b." If they are of a proper 
age, and possess the necessary acquirements, the 
system will succeed; if they are incompetent, it 
will be sure to languish; and will perhaps ulti- 
mately fail. In the Enmore school, the teachers 
are mostly the children of farmers ; aQd from eight 
to thirteen years of age : and surely there is no- 
thing unreasonable in the parents of these children 
being desirous of having them instructed in all such 
branches of learning, as are usually taught in the 
common writing schools of the neighbourhood, 
where persons in that rank in life have been ac- 
customed to receive their education. Had the Eng- 
lish grammar, and the higher rules of common 
arithmetic, been excluded from the plan of tuition 
followed in the school, the author would have had 
to boast of but few, if any, of that valuable set of 
litUe assistants, who are the main supports of the 
new system ; and to whose steadiness, docility, and 

k See Madras School, page 48. 
B 2 



4 PREFACE. 

intelligence he is indebted for the greater part of 
his. success. The children of the poor, especially 
the boys, are usually taken from school, and em- 
ployed in some sort of labour, by the time they at- 
tain the age which renders them fit to be trusted 
with the superintendance of a class: the teachers 
of classes therefore must generally be sought for 
amongst children of another description : and con- 
sequently to induce such children to attend the 
"scnool, and to retain them there, that course of in- 
struction must be provided which is commonly 
deemed suitable to their condition in life. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out the im- 
portant advantages which are likely to arise from 
establishing, in a country parish, a school of this 
comprehensive nature 5 — ^which shall supply all the 
chiloren of the poor with every kind of useful 
learning; and, at the same time, shall furnish the 
children of persons, who are in the rank of life next 
above that of the poor, with their appropriate in- 
struction. For want of a school of this kind> the 
children of the latter description are usually sent, 
when about nine or ten years of age, to an infe- 
rior boarding school, in some neighbouring town ; 
where, if their morals escape corruption, they are 
at least in danger of acquiring, and frequently do 
acquire, a distaste for country employments. Where- 
as, by receiving the whole of their education in 
their own, or an adjoining parish, their connection 
with their families remains uiibroken: they know 
of the busy scenes that are going on at their re- 
spective homes, and take an interest, and occasion- 
ally an active part in them ; and consequently^ 
when arrived at a proper age, and their education 
being completed, they betake themselves readily and 
cheerfully to those industrious occupations for which 
their parents have destined them. — ^There does also 
appear to be peculiar beauty in a system, which 
brings together under the same roof the rising ge- 
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i^e^tion of the labouring poor^ and those v^ho will 
probQibly be their future masters or mistresses 5 and 
\^hicb places the former under tHe guidance an4 
tuition of those very individuals, to whojn they will 
most of them have to look up, in after life, as their 
ecoplpyers, advisers, and protectors. 

The audior has no hesitation whatever in saying, 
that in; the new plan of instruction, which he has 
had ;^ the happiness of establishing in his parish, 
there is nothing which affords him greater satisfac- 
tion than this comprehensiveness. He is much mis- 
%aken if the children, who are now engaged in ed^<• 
eating ea/ch other upon this interesting system—-, 
whieh has converted the acquisition of elementary 
knowledge almost into an amusement — will not, 
through life, retain a pleasing remembrance- of the 
liours. passed in the school, and feelings of jcind- 
Bess and affection for their school-fellows: and he 
greatly deceives himself, if the recollection of the 
leflsons in morality and religion, which, according 
to the new method, they are made the instruments 
of. impreissing upon each other's minds, will not 
ahide with them, and influence their conduct^ to 
the end. of their live^. He. does not venture to 
hope,, that the effect of the system wi|} constantly, 
and in all cases, be thus^ beneficial t but he doesf 
both, hope and confidently expect, that itwill be so, 
generally; that such of these children as shall here-^ 
after become masters, will find, in the recollection 
of the pleasing intercourse now subsisting between 
tjiemselves and those who will l)e their servants or 
krixm^ers, an irresistible motive for treating them 
with kindness and conisideratioaj and, on the other. 
hand^ that these last, upoii calling to nund, that 
their masters were once their instructors ; and that 
to.dieir benevolent .exertions in early youth, they are 
chiefly indebted for the useful knowledge they have 
acquired, will feel an inducement equally irresistible 
to serve them with affection and fidelity. 
B 3 



6 PREFACE. 

When the author determined no longer ago than 
at the commencement of the year 1810, to give the 
children of his parish the benefit of the new systems 
of education, he did not know of a single instance, 
in which even the attempt had been made to intro- 
duce it into a village school. At present, however,* 
such is the zeal -excited in its favour, the time seems 
to be fast approaching, when every village shall 
have this invaluable blessing within its reach. Un- 
der the exalted and widely extended patronage 
which this system now enjoys, he cannot doubt of 
its general diffusion: and he looks forward with 
confidence to the exertions of *^the National So- 
ciety for promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church" for the 
removal of every obstacle which may stand in the 
way of its complete success. There are many- 
things which still remain to be provided, before this 
new and peculiar mode of instruction can be gene- 
rally acted upon, in its most perfect form ; and he 
presumes to suggest that the' deficiencies, which 
now exist, cannot so effectually or with so much 
propriety be supplied, by any men, or body of men, 
as by the National Society. Regular sets of 
usssoNs, in all such branches of learning as. it may 
be thought advisable to teach, prepared under the 
direction of the Society, and published with its 
sanction, would be universally acceptable to per- 
sons concerned in founding, or regulating, schools 
upon the new system, and in the principles of the 
Established Church. That this method of teaching 
requires a peculiar apparatus to ie provided, will 
soon become sufficiently evident to any one who 
shall attempt to practise it. To supply it, even in 
a limited and imperfect way, for the use of his 
village school, has been by far the most laborious 
part of the author's undertaking; and as, of those 
persons who are real friends to the system, few 
may have the leisure or the inclination to devote so 
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much time, as he hais done, to this humble but use- 
ful employment, he anxiously hopes that this sub- 
ject will be among the first to occupy the attention 
of the Society; and that the result of their deli- 
berations and of their labours will be, that the 
Chiurch of England will thenceforth possess a regti^ 
lar and well-dUgested course of progressive instruiy 
tion, expressly adapted to the new method {^ teach^ 
ing: in which course, thus planned and provided 
under the immediate inspection of the governors of 
the church, the greater part of its infant members 
would probably be trained up, for many succeeding 
generations. 

With respect to the extent of the instruction to 
be siSorded in the Church of England schools, the 
author cannot conclude these introductory remarks 
without expressing his hopes, that it may be such 
as fully to meet the wishes of that class of the com- 
munity, for whose use they are principally de- 
signed. In order to become generally and per- 
manently useful, they must be popular: and no. 
school will be popular, or will long continue so, 
from which writing and arithmetic are excluded. 
In the present state of society, the humblest in- 
dividual has continual occasion for some acquaint- 
ance with these useful branches of learning. Of 
this the poor seem now to be fully sensible; and 
the instances are frequent of their submitting to 
much inconvenience, and incurring an expence 
which they often can but ill aflford, for the sake of 
having their children instructed in them. That the 
new schools, therefore, may not disappoint the 
hopes of those who shall promote their establish- 
ment, but may prove the means of securing to the^ 
church the education of its own infant poor ; espe- 
cial care must be taken, that the plan of instruction 
be not on too contracted a scale. In a preceding 
page, reasons have been assigned to shew the ne- 
cessity, in certain circumstances, of making eveu 
6 4 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

towns or populous manufacturing districts. How 
it would succeed, when applied to a school in a 
small parish, where the education of each child is 
paid for by its parent c, or some other individual, 
could not be ascertained without a trial; and that 
trial, with the consent and concurrence of the school- 
mistress, I was disposed to make. 

On my explaining to her the principle of the 
new system, viz. tuition by means of the scholars 
themselves d, and stating to her the outlines of the 
plan which I proposed to go upon ; I had the great 
satisfaction to find, not only that she understood it, 
but that she clearly foresaw the advantages that 
were likely to arise from adopting it in her school. 
I thought it prudent, however, to make the first 
trial of the new method of teaching with five or 
six only of her more advanced scholars ; and to be 
determined, by its efiect upon them, whether it 
should be continued or not. This point was soon 
settled. At the end of a few weeks, the improve- 
ment of these children was so great and obvious, 
especially in spelling, which before had not been 
much attended to, that no doubt remained as to 
the propriety of intro4ucing it generally into the 
School. 

The necessary provision, therefore, having been 
made of sand, slates, books, &c. and the room hav- 



« Out of seventy children, of which the school at present consists, 
there are thirteen only, that are not paid for hf their parents : and 
even were the individuals, who pay for these thirteeuy to withdraw 
their assistance, I have reason to believe that not one of diem would 
on that account be kept from school. 

The schoolmistress receives two-pence a week for each of the 
children resident in the parish of Enmore, who write on slates only ; 
and three-pence for each of those who write occasionally on paper. 
This latter sum is paid for every child sent from an adjoining parish. 

Let writing and arithmetic as well as reading be thoroughly and 
expeditiously taught to all the children, and there will be little occa- 
sion for free schools. Even the poorest parents will contrive to pay 
for those highly valued acquirements. 

^ See Madias School; p. 49. 
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ing* been enlarged to i'tis (hresent size^ and furnisbed 
with desks and forms, in July 1810, the new sys* 
tern began to be fully acted upon. Since that time 
more than a year and a half is elapsed; arid every 
day Has convinced me still farther of its excellence. 
As the school increased in number, alterations were 
of course requisite in the arrangement of classes, 
and other subordinate details : improvements also 
presented themselves, from time to time, in difie- 
rent parts of the system; which rendered some 
changes expedient. With the exception, however, 
of a few modifications, which at the first introduc- 
tion of the system were impracticable, but which 
the further progress of our children enabled us to 
adopt, and which will be noticed in their proper 
places; — the following account describes the school 
in its present state* 

The method of teaching is a compound of Dr. 
Beirs and Mr. Lancaster's systems, with alterations 
and additions. In what respects it agrees, and in 
what it differs from each, may be seen at once in the 
subjoined table. 

L It agrees with both — 

In the division of the school into classes; each 
under the tuition of one of the scholars. 

II. It agrees with Dr. Bell's— 

1. In the use of small, cheap books, in preference 
to cards. 

2. In reading word by word^ biaekwards^ and some- 
times syllabicaUy. 

3. In unreiterated spelling. 

4. In the reading and ciphering lessons being ac- 
companied with questions.^ 

5. In keeping a register of the business done in 
each class. 

6. In the interrogative mode of communicating 
religious instruction. 
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7* In the religious instrliction being according to 
the principles of the Established Church. 

III. It agrees with Mr. Lancaster's — 

1. In all the children being seated at single desks^ 
facing one way. 

2. In all the children being taught to write. 

3. In all the children being taught to spell^ by 
writing on slates words dictated by the teachers. 

4. In all the children^ when of a proper age^ being 
taught to cipher in classes. 

IV. The Enmore school diflFers from the greater 
part of those, both on Dr. Bell's and Mr. Lancaster's 
systems — 

In not being a free school. 

V. The following modifications and additipns 
have been introduced^. 

1. Writing from dictation connected, in various 
ivays, with every reading lesson. 

2. Numerals, punctuation, &c. taught by writing 
from dictation. 

3. Sets of questions and answers provided for 
many of the reading lessons. 

4. Sets of questions and answers provided for thb 
ciphering lessons;— and for other things . taught in 
the school. 

5. Nothing repeated from memory, until first 
read, with all the accompanying exercises. 

6« Mr. Lancaster's method of teaching arithmetic 
considerably modified and extended : tables, in some 
rules, given on a peculiar construction, &c. &c. 



<i Some farther modifications and additions a<e described in the cn-> 
suing notes. 3d edit. 1815. 
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CHAPTER IL 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT, &c. 



J. HE school consisting on this day, twenty-third 
of March, 1812, of seventy children «, of both sexes, 
is divided into eight classes; which are distin- 
guished numerically, reckoning from the lowest up- 
wards. 

Each clas3 is under the direction and tuition of its 
teacher. 

The teachers and their classes are under the in- 
spection and siiperintendanee of the monitor. 

The schoohmstress^ watches and presides over the 
whole. 

The school room is 27 feet long, and 16 feet 
wide. Parallel with its shorter sides are placed 
single moveable desks and forms 5 the ends of which 
are about 1| foot from the wall on one side of the 
room : on the other side there is a space, the whole 
length of the room, and about 4^ feet in breadth, 
which is used for the common passage of the school, 
and for the classes to assemble in, to say their les- 
sons. The desks being single, all the children -sit 
facing one way; those in the eighth, or highest 
class, with their backs nearly close to the wall. 
At the other end of the room, in front of the first 

^ It now consists of a hundred children ; and there still are applicac 
tions for the admission of more than can be accommodated. We hav« 
contrived to receive thia additional number* by placing the two lower 
classes in an adjoining house, under the care of a steady woman ; and 
sending teachen from the upper school. 3d editf 181&. 



18 GENERAL 

school, as about to be described, commences, and 
continues until twelve; at which time the children 
in the upper part of the school break up their read- 
ing classes, and form into arithmetic classes; in 
which they are exercised under their respective teach- 
ers until dinner time. In the mean while those chil-. 
dren who have passed through the second class, but 
are too young to learn arithmetic, either write copies, 
or are allowed to improve and amuse themselves with 
looking over their lesson books ^^. 

The greater part of the girls are engaged, during: 
the whole of the afternoon, in needle-work, knitting, 
straw plaiting, or some other such work of industry ; 
which of course breaks in upon the regularity of the 
system. But from the consideration of what impor- 
tance it is that females should be accustomed early to 
such useful employments, the inconvenience arising 
from this interruption is cheerfully submitted to : as 
indeed it would be, were it much greater than in fact 
it is. The boys still go on, for the most part, as in 
the morning ; as do those few girls who happen not 
to be provided with work. But notwithstanding this 
additional practice on the part of the boys, I have not 
observed that the girls find any difficulty in retaining 
their stations in their classes. This is to be account- 
ed for, partly, from the circumstance of their being 
still within hearing of what is going on in their re- 
spective classes, though not actually engaged in it ; 
but principally, I believe, from the well known fact,^ 
that girls are more docile and attentive than boys. 

The business of the school begins and ends with a 
prayer; which is taken from the conclusion of the 



by means of a large copy for the whole school, see (forward, in the 
first note to the account of the proceedings in the 'third class. 

Instead of half an hour mentioned, above, a whole hour is now 
employed in writing from copies. 3d edit. 1815. 

^ At present, all the children in the upper school, excepting four, 
are in arithmetic ; and during the arithmetic hour these four are sent 
to join the head class of the lower school, ad edit. 1815. 
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Catechism broke into short Questions; and is read 
by one of the teachers. Immediately before prayer 
in the evenings the whole, or a portion of the Chureh 
Catechism is said: on which occasion, all the chil- 
dren stand before the schoolmistress in a double rank; 
the juniors, who are merely listeners, in the front, 
and the seniors, who repeat the Catechism, in the 
back rank.. 

Every alternate Saturday is a whole holiday : and 
a week's vacation is given at each of the three greater 
festivals. 

The plan of instruction is carried on almost en- 
tirely through the agency of the scholars themselves; 
the school being divided, as was before stated, into 
eight classes; each under the tuition of a teacher. 
The teachers are supplied by the seventh and eighth 
classes. Most of the children in the seventh class, 
and all, except the head child, in the eighth class, 
take their turns for an hour at a time, as teachers-to 
the other classes : and at the expiration of the hour, 
the children who have been acting as teachers are . 
called back to their classes; and a new set is ap- 
pointed. This change of teachers is under the di- 
rection of the head child of the school ; who is the 
permanent teacher of the eighth class i. 

1 The plan of taking the teachers from the two upper classes, and 
of changing them every hour, though we were obliged for a time 
to submit to it, was attended with some inconvenience, both to the 
individuals of those classes, and to the rest of the school. The teacher 
was not always quite equal to the duties of his office: and the con- 
sequence was, that the class was retarded. In the mean while, he 
was himself losing the benefit of the lesson, or lessons, upon which 
bis own class was employed. TTiese, however, were inconveniences 
which we had no means of obviating ; — until our eighth class had so 
far advanced in their learning, as no iotiger to require the writing of let- ■ 
SQH lowdiy and our other preparatory exercises. This point, to which I had 
looked forward from the very commencement, we have at length at- 
tained > and I have now the satis&ction of seeing none but our most 
capable and efficient children acting as teachers. 

During the ten minutes allotted to the preparation for the ksson, 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes are employed in 
writing lesson words, &c. at the dictation of their respective bead 
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JL.HE children of the first class, having to learn the 
alphabet, are seated at their desk ^, which is nearly 
horizontal, and contains a sort of shallow trough, 
(formed by thin slips of wood nailed to the top of 
the desk,) covered with dry sand. Before each chUd, 
or pair of children, is placed a pasteboard or card, 
containing, in a large character, the printed letter 
which the children are learning, and which, to en- 
sure their attention to its form, and to impress it on 
their minds, they are directed by their teacher to 
imilj^te with their forefingers in the sand. When 
eaclr child has thus filled the space allotted to him ®, 
he names the letters which he has made, and counts 
their number to the teacher forwards and backwards, 
as he moves on in the front of the desk. This being 
done, the sand is immediately smoothed, the lines 
drawn, and the spaces marked out, by the teacter; 
and the class proceeds as before. 

The capitals are taught in the following order; 
I, H, T, L, E, F, A, V, W, M, N, Z, K, Y, X, O, 
U, C, G, J, D, P, B, R, Q, S. 

The small letters, according to the order of the 
alphabet. 

n When the children are printing, or writing, in the sand, they sit 
almost erect ; and with their right arms and forefingers nearly straight, 
but not stiff. They are not allowed to lean forward, with their heads 
hanging over the desk. 3d edit. 1815. 

<» This space is marked out by lines drawn by the teacher in the 
sand from the front to the back of the sand-trough. As long as the 
children are employed in forming the printed letters, which are up^ 
right, the division lines are drawn upright ; and are so disposed, that 
the centre of each child's square is directly opposite to him< 3d edit. 

1815. 
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During this practice in the sand, the children of 
the first class are called out? by the teacher, three 
times at least, in the course of every hour, to sonie 
convenient part of the room, where^.a pasteboard card 
containing the whole alphabet is hung against the 
walH; and standing before it, in a semicircle, are 
required, each in his turn, to name the letter to which 
the teacher points, or to find out the letter which the 
teacher names. For this latter purpose, the child is 
allowed to go close to the card. Should any mistake 
be made by a child, the one next below him is ap- 
plied to ; and so on, to the bottom, and if necessary 
through the whole, of the class; and the child by 
whom the mistake is rectified takes place of all those 
who have failed. The teacher himself in no case cor- 
rects an error, until the whole class has been ap- 
plied to. 

These regulations, with respect to correcting mis- 
takes, taking places, &c. are strictly observed through 
all the classes. 

f In directing this movement, and it is the same with all the other 
movements of classes, the teacher is not left to his own discretion ; 
but makes use of certain prescribed words of command, which, be- 
cause femiliar to the class, and thoroughly understood by them, are 
obeyed with readiness and precision. For the principal words of com- 
mand see the Appendix. 

q In teaching the alphabet, a contrivance for changing the relative 
position of the letters has been found .very useful. Two boards, each 
2 feet 4 inches long, and 1 foot 2 inches wide, are hung against the 
wall ; the one, for the capitals, having three rows of small brass pins ; 
the other having four rows, for the small letters, stops, and figures. 
To keep the letters firmly in their places, the pins are made to point 
a little upwards. The letters are pasted on square pieces of pasteboard, 
with holes drilled through their centres, for the convenience of fixing 
them on the brass pins. In using this moveable alphabet, care is 
taken that the attention of the children is not distracted by a crowd of 
unknown objects. Until they have acquired the whole alphabet, the 
only letters seen by them are those which they have already learned, 
and the new letter which they arc then learning. The rest arc hung 
on the pins with their blank sides outermost. The relative position of 
the letters is changed every day ; which, by dqiriving the children of 
the aid afforded by the alphabetical order, mtkcs it necessary for 
them to give a very close attention to the forms of the several letters, 
^dcdit. 1815. 
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By the strict and continued attention, both to the 
forms, and the names of the letters, which the exer- 
cises before mentioned require and ensure in the 
children, the knowledge of the alphabet is soon ob- 
tained : and when this is ascertained, hf the school-^ 
mistress herself, to be the case, they are promoted to 
the second class. 



CHAPTER IV, 

4 Second class. 



>T WTING is an essential part of the system of in- 
struction followed in the Enmore schooL Imme* 
diately therefore^ on a child being advanced to thtf 
second class^ whatever his age may be^ he is taught 
to write. In teaching to write the sand is again em* 
ployed, and nearly in the same manner as in the pre^- 
ceding class ^ Much greater attention, however, in 
now given by the teacher to the correct formation of 
the letters, which is, in this second class, the princi-* 
pal object : whereas, in the first class, the making of 
the printed characters was only subsidiary to the ac- 
quisition of the alphabet. The capitals are first taught 
in a^habetical order s. The children trace them in 
the sand, with their forefingers, after a written or 
copper-plate copy; or after a copy or pattern made 
by the teacher in the sand. This latter method is 
frequentiy adopted ; in which case, the children are 
required, first, to trace over the pattern itself repeat- 
^yi uadj afterwards, to imitate it. 

"* The division lines ace now drawn leaning to the right* in the same 
manner as the written letters ought to do ; and the lower part of each 
child's left hand division line is directly opposite to the middle of his 
breast ; so that his square of sand is not opposite to him, but to hi« 
right hand. 9d edit. 1815. 

• This method is now reversed. The children of the second class 
make use of the small letters only ; and are thus brought to write 
^m dictation in a much shorter time than would otherwise be re- 
quisite. On their removal to the third class, they learn to make the 
cifHt&lsy by copying them, on the engraved slates, daring the portion 
^ the day which is allotted to writing. 

The small letters are taught in the following order : l^ t, b, i, n^ 
HI, h, p, tf, V, to, j, y, c, e, o, a, d, q, g, x, r, s, k, z,f. 
#d«m^ 181^ 

c 
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When the capital and small letters have thus been 
gone through with the finger^ a skewer is given to 
each child; with which he is instructed^ by the teacher 
of the class^ to form the letters in the sand. He be- 
gins by making them in pairs, and then proceeds to 
three or more letters at a time. After this practice 
has been continued for a few days, each child in thc^ 
class is directed, in his turn, to trace out all the let- 
ters, capital and small, at once; and for this purpose 
he has the whole desk allotted to him ; the remainder 
of the class being, for the time, merely spectators. 
Should any mistake be made by any child in the class, 
the teacher obliges the class to go over again in the 
sand the letter or letters, in which the error occurred. 
Should there be no mi$take, nor any material inac- 
curacy in the formation of the written characters, 
ihe class takes a final leave of the sand, and proceeds 
to be instructed, by the teacher, in the use of the 
slate and pencil. 

Each child is now provided with one of Warren's 
patent engraved slates'; on which he copies the let- 
ters and little wordi^, by the direction and under the 
inspection of the teacher. After the practice in tlie 
sand, this is soon and easily acquired; and in a ven 
short time the children learn to join their letters wim 
great neatness and readiness. As soon as this is 
effected, they are removed to the third class. 

The reading lessons of the second class are in ti)€ 
first pages of Mrs. Trimmer^s '^ Charity School Spel- 
ling Book, Part I. u'^ and consist of the elemental! 
syllables, or easy monosyllabic words ^. The class is 

* The engraved slates, used by the second class, are those oontaiiK 
ing the smsul letters only. Sloping lines are drawn lightly on them, 
:With the point of a knife, as a direction for the proper inclination of 
the letters. Similar lines are occasionally drawn on the other slates, 
with slate pencil ; and on the copy-books, with black-lead pencil, 8d 
edit. 1815. 

'*■ This is in the list of Tracts dispersed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

^ The reading lessons of this class are now in a set of cMs ; a^ 
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called out to read three times in the course of an 
hour. The books being delivered out^ the child^ 
whom the teacher thinks proper to fix on^ begins by 
spelling and pronouncing the first syllable^ or word; 
the next child does the same with the following sylla- 
ble^ or word; and in like manner the rest of the chil- 
dren^ to the end of the lesson. After proceeding thus 
through the lesson three times^ they are required to 
spell out of book all the syllables or words of the les- 
son, as the teacher calls them over. The same regu- 
l&tions are observed with respect to correcting mis- 
takeSy &c. as have been already noticed^ in the ^- 
count of the preceding class. 

are printed m to large a type as to )be distinctly seen; when hung 
against the wall, by a class of twelve or fourteen children. To those 
who are ignorant^ as these children must be, of every thing which re- 
lates to reading; who have yet to learn that it is the practice to read 
English from left to right ; — and not from right to left ; or from the 
top to the bottom of the page ; the facilities afforded by a general 
lesson-book, ih which the teacher ^inti out to his pupils the order of 
the words, and whatever else might otherwise impede their progress, 
are great and unquestionable. The lessons in the cards consist of the 
elementary syllables, and a collection of words of one syllable ; and 
are taken from the beginning of Llndley Murray*s English Spelling 
Book. The method of teaching these lessors is as follows : 

'The teacher, pointing to Ba with his pointing cane, ipelU and pr9» 
fMMces it hhniflf slowly and distinctly ^ — thus, B, a,-rBa ; — and then 
requires every child in the class, (naming the one ^ho is to begin,) 
to do the same, one after the other. Having thus proceeded through 
the first line, the teacher points again to Ba, and desires one of the 
cfiildren to spell and pronounce it, without having It first pronounced 
to him : and in like manner each of the remaining syllables in the line 
is'spelled and pronounced by the child, to whose turn it falls. When 
tlte children can do this readily, the teacher exercises Aem by point- 
ing at the syllables at random, or out of their order. Before the Ids- 
son concludes, he takes the card in his hand, and requires his pupils 
to spell the sftme syllables kom inemdry^ or out of book. 3d edit. 1815« 
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CHAPTER V. 
THIRD CLASS. 



Immediately on being admitted into the third 
classy, the children enter upon a practice, peculiar, 

y As soon as the children of the third class have learned to make 
the capital letters, they are qualified to join in those general ezerdfeiy 
by which writing is taught in our school. This seemsy therefore, to 
be the proper place in which to give some account of these czercisca* 

The hour appropriated to writing copies is generally divided Idid 
three courses : the first fifteen minutes of each course being employed 
in writing; the remaining five, in inspection* The children who 
write the best hands, without regard to their stations in the readiifg 
classes, are selected as inspecting teachers ; each of whom hat ^ 
care of one, or two, of the desks, as the mistress may think fit to «>^ 
point. She herself, or the best writer in the school, is stationed ul 
front, and superintends the whole ; (which is easily done whefe» m 
with us, all die children are seated at single desks, facing one way;) 
and admonishes by name, but in a low tone of voice, any child who 
ofi&nds against the rules that are to be observed in writing. The prin- 
cipal rules are, that the bodv be inclined a little forward ; the shoul- 
ders even ; the pen, or pencil, pointing to the right shoulder; the left 
hand resting on the left edge of the slate, or copy-book ; the slate, ol 
copy-book, parallel with the desk. Previously to the general inspee* 
tion, the mistress, or the best writer, proceeds to'the heads of the teic* 
ral desks, where the inspecting teachers are seated, and examines thcii 
writing, letter by letter; pointing out every fiiult, and every deviatkn* 
however slight it may be, from their copy. When the general in* 
tpection takes place, the teachers examine, with the same care, thft 
writing of their respective classes. 

Every other day, the copper-plate copies are used: and,' on thep6 
occasions, the teachers themselves write during two only of the tbieo 
courses. During one of the three, generally the first, they are OB 
their legs, attending to their classes ; directing the children how 10 
rule their lines ; to make and mend their pens ; to hold their pent. Off 
pencils ; and instructing them in all the details of penmanship. 

Alternately with the copper-plate copies, we now make use oft 
at of large painted copies i one of which serves for the whole scho(d 10 
write from at the same time. They are painted on oblong slips oJP 
well-seasoned red deal, about two feet in length, and six inches is 
breadth ; and do great credit to the ingenuity of the artiste—Mr* G^' 
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1 believe^ to the Enmore school^ and a few other 
schools which have lately adopted the same plan of 

more, painter and engraver, of Bridgwater. The smaller letters, as m, 
n, &c.» are rather more than two inches long ; and the other letters 
are in proportion. They are black on a white ground ; and, when 
placed in a situation for the light to fall on them« are distinctly seen 
at the distance of twenty-five feet; which is the distance of the eighth, 
or highest class, from the wall at the opposite end of the rooni, 
against which the large copy is hung. Each copy consists of a single 
word, in round hand, and beginning with a capital letter. Such 
words are selected as comprehend the greatest variety in the combi- 
.nation of the letters. To constitute a complete set, the copies should 
be equal in number to the letters of the alphabet : but twelve or 
fourteen have been found sufficient for our purpose : and the number 
may be still more limited, if circumstances should requiro a strict at- 
tention to economy. Supposing the set to be incomplete, the remain* 
jng capitals, together with the Arabic figures, should form two or 
three additional copies. 

I was led to think of these large copies by the desire, which I had 
kmg felt, that the judgment and experience of the master, or mistress, 
or of the best writer among the senior scholars, could be so directed, as 
to contribute at once to the improvement of every individual in the 
school. Before a child begins to write his copy, there are certain points 
upon which an attentive instructor cannot but wish to make some 
(Observation^ ; and when the copy, or a part of it, is finished, there 
generally are some errors, to which he must be desirous of directing 
the diild's attention. Where the number of pupils is small, this may 
be done, to a certain degree, according to the ordinary method of teach- 
ing to write: but this is evidently impracticable, according to that 
method, in a large school ; where fifty, or a hundred, or a still greater 
oumber of pupils are to be instructed at the same time. It is true, that 
by the division of the school into classes, with a child at the head of 
each, a tolerable substitute for the personal attention of the master, or 
mfstiess, is provided ; yet, even where this plan is followed, there are 
occasions when the whole school may be considered as one large class, 
and may receive the full benefit of the superior skill, and mature judg- 
ment, oif the master, or mistress, — or of the most advanced scholar, 
under his, or her, immediate superintendance. This has been our 
practice, from the beginning, in the case of the catechism, which is 
repeated in this way every evening; accompanied with questions, 
partly taken fifom the Catechism broken, and partly such as may oc- 
cur at the moment to the person conducting the exercise. It has been 
introduced, with obvious advantage, in some other instances i but in 
no one instance has the success attending it been more apparent and 
depisive, than in its application to the instruction of our children in 
writing. 

When a large copy is used, the inspecting teachers cannot attend 
upon their classes, as in the use of the copper-plate copies, during 
fticbcr of the courts ; because, by so doing, they would obstruct tlw 
C 3 
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instruction: it is that of writing upon their slates^ at 
the dictation of their teacher j ali the new or more diffir 
cult words of every lesson, previously to their being call' 
ed out to read it; and also uyritingf on returning to their 
desky all the words, dictated as before, which any chUd 
in the class might have failed to spell right in the course 
of the lesson. The merit of having been the first to 
apply writing from dictation to the improvement of 
spellings belongs to Mr. Lancaster ^ : and there can- 
view of the copy. Through the whole of them, therefore, they ue 
seated at the heads of their desktt and, like the rest of the children, 
are occupied in writing ; and, at the end of each course, they inspect 
the books and slates, as before described. 

' ' Previously to the Oommenciement of the first of the three courses of 
writing, the mistress, or the best writer among the scholars, proceeds 
to the large copy, and gives directions, so as to be heard by the whole 
school, respecting the formation of all the letters composing it ; point> 
ing to each with a> small piece of cane or whalebone. When this pre- 
paratory instruction is ended, the children write their copies.' At the 
conclusion of each course^ the mistress, or her deputy, having fiitt 
inspected the writing of the teachers, gives orders for the general io> 
•pection ; during which she herself examines as many of th« bodi 
and slates as may be convenient, for the purpose of ascertaining tte 
prevailing faults. The inspection being finished, and the teachoy 
jlaving resumed their seats, she goes again to the copy, and, befoie 
the slates are cleaned, directs the attention of the children, letter bf 
letter, to the fiiults which she has noticed; and points out, oa tfie 
copy, how such fauhk may in future be avoided. 

It should be remembered by all who may introduce ihe use of the 
large copy into their schools, that the great, but only, advantage which 
it has over the copper-plate copies is, that it affords to the master, or 
the mistress, or the best writer among the scholars, an opportunity of 
delivering a sort of lecture on penmanship to the whole school at once; 
and that, consequently, the utility of the practice depends upon the 
skill' and* attention, with which the instructor's directions are given, 
and his observations made, before the children write their copies, and 
after they have been inspected. 

In order to vary the exercise, and to ensure a greater degree of in- 
terest and attention on the part of the children, the previous directioni, 
and the subsequent observations, are frequently given in the catecheti- 
cal form. In the first case, the instructor puts his questions to any cf 
the good writers, — ^whether acting as teachers, or not ; in the latter 
case, as the questions relate solely to the faults which have been com- 
mitted, they are addressed to the inspecting teachers only. The ques- 
tions are asked, and the answers returned, in an audible voice, so is 
to be heard distinctly by the whole school, ad edit. 181 5. 

2 See his « Improvements in Education Abridged," page aa. 
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nol be a question^ with those who have witnessed the 
b^ieficial effects of this practice, but that it is a most 
important and highly vabiable addition to the origi- 
nal Madras system. It admits however of a far more 
extensive application than its ingenious inventor 
seems to have made of it. The words which are 
written from dictation, by any particular class in U9 
schools, have no connection with their reading les-» 
sons, except in the single jpoint of not exceeding the 
number of syllables, to which the class may be deem- 
ed competent. They are dictated by his. monitors, or 
teachers, from the columns of a Spelling Book: and 
consequently when a class is called out to a reading 
Ie»son, it is quite a matter of .chance, not merely 
whether the children will find any words which they 
have lately been'writihg; but whether there be any 
words in the lesson, which they have ever before 
written. In our school, this practice of writing from' 
dictation is now applied in many different ways, and 
to a variety of useful purposes ; some of which will 
be noticed in the sequel: but even on making the 
first experiment with the new method of teaching, it 
occurred to me, that to connect the writing of ivords 
from dictation with the reading lesson^ as well as with 
the spelling lesson; and to make it the regular ac-^ 
companying exercise to each; would be a material im- 
provement upon the practice, as described in Mr. 
Lancaster's publications, and followed in his schools. 
The practice was accordingly adopted by us, at the 
very commencement, with this modification ; and I 
can now say, after more than a year and a half s ex- 
perience, that the success which has attended it has 
fax surpassed even the sanguine expectations which I 
had myself formed of its utility. It has produced in 
the children a quickness of attention, and a readiness 
and accuracy both in spelling and writing, which no 
other method that I am acquainted with could, in 
the same time, and under similar circumstances, have, 
effected. According to the method followed in our 
c 4 
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as 



Aantly, on the misuke bein^ made« set down on the 
slate by the head child : and oa the class returniui^ to 
their desk, these words are dictated, ^mtten, imA in- 
spected, bex'ore the teacher proceeds to give out those 
of the nex; lesson. 

\\l:en children are drs; placed in the third class. 
nearly all the words, coniiined ia their lesson, nre 
necessarily new words to them; and consequently 
before the lesson can be said, nearly all its wonLi 
must be writien. 

For this parpoise, the teacher oi the class, havinur 
in his hand the lesson book =, viz. Mrs. Trimmer's 
Charity Sch%x>i Speiling Book. Part I. and standing 
at one end oi the desk« with his face towards his 
dass, begins by dictating slowly and distinctly the 
first woni ot the lesson ; ginng out first the word 
itself* and then the letters composing it. Thus, if the 
won! be, -^ gi«," ke proBoanoa the word, •• giie:'' 
after a slioit pmse, <* g^^w—ei'' he tks 

^t £»x the puipu^ » befove aocked) to tbe ijp3^ 
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discovered by all their slates being placed upright on 
the desk, with tbeir faces outwards. Perceiving this 
to be the case, the teacher moves on in front of the 
desk, and inspects every slate in order. When the 
word is written correctly, he passes silently on; and 
the slate is instantly taJcen down. Should there be 
any mistakes in one, or more, of the slates, he points 
them out ; and, after concluding his first inspection, 
remains at one end of the desk until they are recti- 
fied. When this is done, he inspects those slates a 
isecond time; and when all is set right, he returns to 
the end of the desk, dictates the next word in the 
lesson, and proceeds in every respect as before. 

At the conclusion of every twelve words thus writ- 
ten by the class, the teacher, having given the order, 
'^^ Shew slates,'* informs the monitor of it; who in- 
•stantly leaves his station, and, accompanied by the 
teacher, goes down in fi'ont of the desk, carefully 
examining each slate. Should any error be now de- 
tected, it is imputed solely to want of attention in 
the teacher ; and it is accordingly set down as a fault, 
opposite to his name on the monitor's slate. In case 
the errors are very gross, or very numerous, he is de- 
graded for a time from the rank of a teacher. As 
soon as the monitor's inspection is concluded, and 
the number of words set down on a slate ^ — ^in order 
that the whole number written during the day may 
be entered in the general register in the evening— 
the teacher gives the order, " Clean slates:" when 
the children rub out the inspected words with pieces 
of moistened sponge; and are prepared to go on with 
Jhe remaining words of the lesson. 

When the practice of writing from dictation is 6rst 
introduced, it is necessary for the teachers of classes 
to inspect every word as it is written, in the way above 

^ A register is kept of every thing done in the six upper readini; 
classes, and in all the arithmetic classes. The particulars are set down 
by the teachers on slates ; and copied into the register*book in the 
cTcning, by the head child, whilst the zest of the children are assem- 
bled at the Catechism lesson. 
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described : for which reason^ though this method has^ 
except iaMt few occasional instances^ been superseded 
in our school by one that is equally efficacious, and 
much more expeditious and convenient, it was thought 
right to give a full and detailed account of it. As 
the children become more accustomed to spelling, 
and writing from dictation, they are allowed to write 
the whole of the twelve words previously to the in- 
spection. In this case each child, after writing his 
word, instead of shewing his slate, places his right 
hand by the side of it, as a signal to the teacher to 
proceed with the next word. When the twelve words 
are written, the slates are inspected by the teacher, 
and occasionally by the monitor and the schoolmis- 
tress : and the children, who have committed any 
mistakes, forfeit their places, when next they go out 
to lesson, to those below them whose words are all 
written correctly. 

This method of inspecting should be adopted in 
every class, as soon as the progress which the chil- 
dren have made in spelling, and writing from dicta- 
tion, will admit of it. It is attended with two very 
material advantages. First, it saves a great deal of 
time, which is necessarily occupied in the former 
method ; secondly, it prevents the noise, which, ac- 
cording to that method, is unavoidably occasioned by 
continually raising so many slates on the desk. 

When children first enter the third class, their 
slates jcnust of course be inspected at the end of every 
word written by them ; but though the class consists 
generally of very young children — from five to six 
years of age only — it has been found that after the 
practice of a few weeks, they may be allowed to write 
the whole of the twelve words, before they are in- 
spected, in the same manner as the children in the 
upper classes <i. 



^ Soon after the publication of the first edition of this work, it or* 
caned (o me that our method of dictation, even in its second stage 
c 6 
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As the third class advances in its lessons, it is ob' 
irious that the same words must frequency recwr'^ 

was still susceptible of material iaiprovement. The continual change 
of place, vrhich that method required of the dictating teachers, occa- 
sioned a bustle in the school, which was unfarourable to the preserva- 
tion of good order. Some inconvenience also was felt when, as was 
frequently the case, two or more of the teachers happened, at the same 
instant, to be dictating to their classes. These were imperfections of 
which I had long been sensible, and which I was very desirous of see- 
ing removed i and I had at last the satisfaction to find, that, by some 
variations in our mode of dictating, it was possible eficctually to re- 
move them without diminishing the value, or in the smallest degree 
violating the principle of that most useful exercise. 

Our dictating teachers, instead of constantly moving, as heretofoiry 
in front of their respective desks, are now all quietly seated ; each U 
them occupying a moveable stool, about 1 6 or 18 inches high, which 
Is placed at the lower end of the desk that stands immediately in front 
of the one at which his own class are sitting. Thus, for example, the 
teacher of the seventh class has his seat at the lower end of the desk 
l)elonging to the sixth class ; and as he sits with his face towards his 
own class, he has a full view of every child composing it ; and he is 
himself in a situation to be distinctly seen by them. Whilst the teacb^ 
cr of a class is dictating, the children keep their eyes fixed upon him} 
and they do the same, as soon as they ^ave finished their word., To 
make it certain that each teacher, when dictating, is, or may be^ dis^ 
tinctly heard by his whole class, every word which he dictates is re» 
quired to be repeated, precisely in the same form, by the child at tht 
head, or opposite extremity of the desk. Should that child through 
inattention omit to return the word, the next child tries, and, if lie 
does it correctly, takes his place. 

In addition to these alterations, and as a remedy for the inconvo. 
nience arising from two or more teachers dictating at the same time, 
it is now the practice with us to give out the words in regular succes- 
sion. Thus. the teacher of the seventh class, taking the lead, pro* 
nounces and spells his word ; which is instantly echoed back by the 
child at the head of his class : the teacher of the sixth class then does 
the same; as do 'the teachers of the other classes, each in his propcf 
order. 

When engaged in writing words with their explanations, the seventh 
class cannot of course keep equal pace with the rest. At the end of 
any of the periods of dictation, should this class be ready for a new 
word, their teacher takes his turn: if otherwise, the teacher of the 
sixth class resumes ; and the teacher of the seventh class waits until 
his turn again comes round. 

Even on my first adverting to this mode of dictation, I clearly per- 
ceived the superior advantages of it in point of regularity ; but I vrai 
rather apprehensive, that, by obliging each teacher to wait for his 
turn, it might possibly diminish the quantity of work done in the courK 
of the day. On making trial of it, however, I was surprised, and mnch 
pl«ised, to discover that my apprehensions were entirely grcmndletB| 
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these are passed over by the teacher i and those only 
are dictated^ ivhich are new, or have some pecuh'ar 
difficulty in them. The words to be dictated (called 
in the school the lesson words) are usually distin- 
guished^ in one book J^elonging to every set, by being 
marked underneath with red ink. This book is ap- 
propriated to the teacher of the class; and is called^ 
the teacher^s book. 

When the words of a lesson have been dictated^ 
vritteuj and inspected, the teacher conducts his class* 

■nd that, with but a moderate degree of vigilance on the part of the 
iBonitor and teachdrs^ the number of words written in a given time 
was even greater than in the former independent method. 

Tixe iterations above described have been attended with so many 
advantages in the Eimiore school, that I feel no hesitation in confi* 
dently recommending their adoption in every school where writing 
from dictation is practised. Qd edit. 1813. 

® At the first introduction of the new method, and until a set of 
oompetent teachers was formed, it was necessary that two or three 
only of the classes should read their lessons at the same time ; ia 
order that as many as possible might, in the course of the day, 
come under the immediate inspection of the schoolmistress. But aa 
ooon as we had trained up a sufficient number of teachers, and such 
as could in some measure be depended upon, we adopted the plan of 
calling out all the six upper classes to read at once. This renders our 
proceedings much more uniform and regular; and is on many ac- 
counts greatly to be preferred to the former practice. 

Ten minutes are now allotted to preparing for each lesson ; and 
mbOut twenty minutes are occupied in saying it : so that two read- 
log lessons, with their accompanying exercises, are on an average 
di^tched by each of the six classes every hour. The monitor, 
whien the ten minutes are expired, gives the word, << Lead out 
classes." Four of the six classes assemble in the part of the room, 
mentioned in a preceding page, which is unoccupied by desks and 
forms. The other two classes remain in the spaces between the 
desks; — ^the one half of each class standing at the back of their 
(ywn form, the other half in front of their own desk, facing each 
other. The teacher takes his station at the end of the desk; and 
has thus an equal number of children on either hand. Close ad- 
joining to the spot, where each of the six classes is accustomed to 
say its lesson, a card, blank on one side, and having the word, done, in 
laige chiuracters, on the other, is hung against the wall. The instant 
each class has finished its lesson, and the accompanying exercises of 
apelling, questioning, &c. the teacher turns the inscribed side of the 
card outward, as a signal to the monitor. When the cards are all thus' 
turned, the monitor knows that all the lessons are concluded $ -and 
gives the word, ** Lead in classes.'* 
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to a vacant part of the room ; where the lesson, for 
which these preparations have been made, is read. 

Having delivered out the books, and seen that all 
the children have found the part containing the les- 
son, he names the one who is to begin. This the 
child does by reading, or if pecessary by previously 
spelling, g.nd then reading, the first word of the les- 
son : on which the child next to him reads the second 
word; thq following child the third word; and so on 
to the end of the lesson : each child of jthe class takr 
ing up the word that falls to his turn ^, until the les- 
son is concluded. The advantages attending this pro- 
cess are, first, that the attention of the whole class is 
completely secured ; it being impossible for a child 
to look off his book, without incurring the risk of 
inissing his word, and consequently of losing his place 
in the class : secondly, that the labour of overcoming 
the difficulties of the lesson, which in the common 
way would, in a lesson consisting of but a few sen- 
tences, be thrown on two or three only of the chil- 
dren, is equally divided among them all : thirdly, that 
by thus breaking down the lesson into single words, 
and concentrating the attention of the class upon 
each word in succession, a most effectual preparation 
is made for the remaining parts of the lesson. 

The next step, after reading the lesson word ly 
tcord, is to read it in tlie common ways. Each child 



It freqiiently happens that some of the classes finish their lessons 
several minutes before the rest : but care is taken that no time shall 
be lost ; the interval, which elapses previously to their beiqg called 
back to their desks, being employed in spelling such words as the 
teacher may think fit to select from any of the preceding lessons. 

Each of. the classes proceeds, in its turn, to that part of the room 
where the schoolmistress is usually stationed; and has the benefit of 
her superintendance and instruction. 

' Our method of reading word by word is a modification of that fol- 
lowed in Dr. Bell's schools^-^ee Madras School, page 68. 

t When children read, as generally is the practice, in the order in 
which they stand, each of them knows when it will come to his own 
turn; the consequence of which is, that an idle or listless child, whose 
turn is at a distance, frequently withdraws his attention from the les- 
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now reads generally to a full stop 3 and the lesson ^ 
repeated until all the children have taken their turn3 



'son^ and so &r loses the benefits of it. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that the power^ which the teachers have, of calling upon any child to 
go «a» whom they may see idle or inattentive, provides a sufficiei)t 
remedy for this evil : but whoever is practically acquainted with the 
business of education must know, that inattention may, and often 
dody exist, without betraying itself by the child's looking out of bit 
book, or by any other outward indication, A system of vigilant si^ 
perintendance may prevent the wandering of the child's eyes: but the 
wandering of the mind can be prevented by nothing so bfiectually, as 
by leaving him in utter ignorance when it will be his own turn to 
lead ; — or, in other words, by relinquishing the practice of reading in 
the order of standing, or in any other regular order. 

Our children now read, as their names are called aver by their rtspeo^ 
Hve teachers ; who are directed to take them irregularly; or, if any 
order be observed, to be careful that it be unperceived by their pupils* 
This has been our practice, and that of several schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, for many months past : and the experience of every day 
mflfords additional proof of the benefits attending it. The child who is 
uncertain when it will fall to his lot to read, and who is in constant ex- 
pectation of being called upon by his teacher, cannot well be wanting 
in attention. The instant however that his name is mentioned, should 
he be at a loss for the following word, he forfeits his place to the next, 
or some other more attentive child below him. 
' To secure to all the children of a class an equal share in the exer- 
cise of reading, the teacher is provided with a small slate, (4 inches 
.and. a half long, and 3 inches wide,) on which their names are written 
in a perpendicular column. Thi^ slate, together with the lesson book^ 
he holds in his left hand ; generally resting the former on the page o^ 
the book opposite to that in which the children are reading. On call- 
ing upon a child to read, the teacher instantly places a dot, or a cross, 
or some such mark, after his name. This serves as a guide to him in 
apportioning the reading : and, as a name without a mark after it, or 
with fewer marks than others, is readily distinguished at a single 
glance, it has been found that, with an hour's practice, this reference 
.to the slate may be made, without diverting the teacher's attention 
from the lesson, and with no perceptible increase of exertion on his 
part. 

The principle of leaving each child in uncertainty, with respect to 
the time when he himself is to be put on in the lesson, has also been 
applied, and with equal success, to arithmetic \ to spelling, both in 
book and out of book ; and to almost all the exercises in the school. 
The marking of the names on the small slates is, however, confined 
entirely to the reading lessons; because, generally speaking, they are 
the only ones in which the portion allotted to the individual is of suf- 
ficient length to allow such a check to be kept. In working sums in 
arithmetic, in spelling in book, and in every other operation, during 
which the children arc occupied with their books or their slatcs> the 
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in reading. Throughout the whole lesson the utmost 
attention and vigilance are requisite on the part of 
the teacher : it being a fundamental rule of the school, 
that no error, however slight^ shall be suffered to pass 
unnoticed, or uncorrected. If a child omits, or mis- 
takes, a word, or even a letter, he is liable to degra* 
dation 3 as it is the duty of the teacher instantly to 
apply to the next child, and, if necessary, to all the 
children in succession ; and on no account to rectify 
the mistake himself, until the whole class has been 
tried ^. Even a coarse or provincial way of pronounc- 

teacher mentions at random, or in an order known only to himself, 
the names of the children, as they are saccessively to take their share 
in the exercise. When they are engaged in spelling out of book, ia 
the arithmetical tables, or in any other employment which leaves 
them at liberty to look at their teacher, be either points to the child 
who is to go on, or mentions his name, as it may be found convenient. 
In a large class, where some of the children must necessarily be at • 
distance from the teacher, the latter is the more preferable method. 

Another use made of the lists of names on the small slates is that of 
registering the children's places, on their separating at dinner time^ or 
in the evening. This prevents all disputes respecting places. At the 
conclusion of the last lesson, the teacher of each class calls over the . 
numbers, (beginning with, First^ and the head child names the chiU 
dren as they stand, — mentioning of course his own name first. Uptin 
which the teacher sets down the proper number opposite to the name 
of each child.— ^n their reassembling, and when called out to their 
Jirst lesson, the teacher calls over the names, and the numbers stand- 
ing opposite to them, (thus, A. B«, first ; CD., second ; &c.) and the 
head child sees that they take their stations accordingly; and pro- 
nounces the word, tighty as each child steps nimbly into his place.-—. 
Precisely the same regulation is observed in the arithmetic classes, 
ad edit. 1815. 

^ When any mistake is made in any exercise whatever, the child, 
according to our present practice, not only loses his place to the-oae 
correcting him; but, after pronouncing distinctly the right letter, 
figure, syllable, or word, he begins again to spell the word, or read the 
sentence, or work the portion of the sum, &c. ; when he meets of 
course with the same difficulty; and, should he commit the same, 01 
any other mistake, he is again liable to the loss of his place ; and l^c 
must again go through the same process as before : and he thus con- 
tinues, so long as any mistake is made, losing a place, and resuminj^ 
the operation, until he gets to the bottom of the class. 

This modification of our former practice I consider to be one of the 
toost material improvements, that have lately been made in our school. 
Whenever it is strictly followed, perfect teaching cannot fail to be tb« 
result, dd edit. 1815. 
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ing a word, though sanctioned by the general prac*^ 
tice of the distnct^ is immediately noticed by the 
teacher; and exposes the child, who uses it, as much 
to the correction of those below him, and conse^ 
quently to the loss of his place, as any other impro- 
priety in reading would do. 

It was easy to foresee, that the immediate effect 
of this strict attention to correctness and propriety 
would be to embarrass the child, and to produce, at 
first, a slow and cautious mode of reading, directly 
the reverse of the fluent, but inaccurate rapidity^ 
with which the reading lesson is hurried through 
in most of the old village schools. To require of a 
child who has been accustomed to the negligent ha- 
bits of one of these schools, and who at his home 
and among his associates has heard and spoken a 
broad provincial dialect, not only to read with ac- 
curacy, but to pronounce with propriety, is unques- 
tionably, for a time, to throw no inconsiderable diffi- 
culties m his way : and the longer the time that he 
has spent at such a school, and the more remote the 
dialect of his country is from the propriety of the 
language, the greater is the embarrassment expe- 
rienced by him, when he begins to be instructed ac- 
cording to the new and improved system. But this 
embarrassment is merely temporary. Though the un- 
remitting vigilance of the teacher in noticing, and in 
causing to be corrected, every kind of inaccuracy and 
impropriety, renders the progress of the child, at the 
outset, slow and somewhat irksome ; yet the incon- 
venience, which seems to be inseparable from this 
method of teaching, is greatly overbalanced by the 
permanent advantages which are sure to follow, if 
the method be patiently persevered in. Experience 
has fiilly proved to us, that although at the com- 
mencement the progress of the learner is continually 
checked and interrupted, yet by degrees habits of 
accuracy and propriety ar^ formed jf^ which terminate 
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at length in an intelligent, discriminating manner of 
readings and a purity of pronunciation^ which are 
seldom, if ever, attained under the old system. 

On the first reading of the monosyllabic lessons 
appropriated to. the third class, no great attention is 
paid to the tone with which they are read ; it being 
too much to expect from children of five or six years 
of age, that while the words themselves are for the 
niost part new to them, they shall be able to com^^ 
prehend whole sentences, so as to read them with in- 
telligence. The only points now insisted upon are, 
that the syllables and words be Correctly read^ and 
properly pronounced. 

The lesson having been gone through, in this lat- 
ter, or common way, a sufficient number of times for 
every child to take his part once at least in it ; the 
books are closed; and the children proceed to speU 
out of book all the words, or all the more difficult 
words, as the teacher calls them over. Should the 
slightest mistake be made in spelling any of the 
words, they are instantly set down by the head child 
of the class : who has always his slate with him for 
the purpose. These are distinguished in the school, 
by the name of the mis-spelled words : and are dic- 
tated by the teacher, and written by his class, imme- 
diately on returning to their desk. 

As the setting down of the mis-spelled words, es- 
pecially when numerous, requires considerable at- 
tention and expedition, it is a general rule, that 
when a child gets to the head of his class, he shall 
not be considered as established there, until he has 
spelled correctly, and in succession, six of the most 
difficult words of the lesson. The application of this 
little test renders it almost impossible for an incom- 
petent child to keep the first place in the class, even 
should he by any accidental circumstance obtain the 
temporary possession of it. 

When the Charity School Spelling Book,. Part L 
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has been read through once^ it is begun again, at 
page 17^ and read through a second, and if necessary 
a tihird time, in larger portions K 

On the second and every subsequent reading, the 
writing of lesson words is discontinued: the only 
words appertaining to the reading lessons, that are 
now written, being the miS'SpeUed words, or such as 
were spelt wrong in the preceding lesson. These, if 
any occur, are set down by the head child, as before 
noticed ; and are dictated, written, and inspected im- 
mediately on the class returning to their desk. 

As these mis-spelled words, however, are never 

* This obscnration applies equally to Murray's Spelling Book, which 
now precedes the one mentioned above.—- It might indeed have been 
stated as a general rule, which has been followed from the first esta- 
blisl^ment of the school, that no book is laid aside by a class, till all 
the children can read it fluently ; and can spell out of book every word 
which it contains. 

On the second reading of the monosyllabic lessons, — and ever after- 
wards through all the classes, — the teacher sees that his pupils read 
initUigentfy ; that is, not only that they pronounce the words right ; 
but that they give to each sentence its proper tone, and mark cor* 
ttc^y its emphatic words ; so as to shew that they understand what 
tiiey are reading. To effect this, the teacher, after trying the whole 
clasS) will sometimes be obliged to read the sentence himself. 

The forms and nanies of the stops are generally learned when the 
children are in the first class. In their progress through the third class, 
as soon as they can read with tolerable fluency, they are instructed in 
their several powers. When out at lesson, and with their books open, 
the teacher tells them that, at a comma, they must stop till they can 
count one ; and till they can count two, at a semicolon : and then, to 
make sure that what he has told them was attended to, and is remem- 
bered, he immediately questions them, thus ; — How long must you 
stop at a comma ? — ^Till I can count one.-— How long must you stop 
at a semicolon ? — ^Till I can count two. — ^Where must you stop till 
you can count one? — ^At a comma. — Where must you stop till you 
can count two ? — At a semicolon. — In this way the teacher instructs 
his pupils in the powers of the other stops and notes ; generally ex- 
plaining two of them at a time. Having effected this, he proceeds a 
step forther, and requires each child, when reading his portion of the 
lesson, to count one, aloud, at every comma he meets with ; one^ iW0, 
at every semtcolon ; one, two, three, at every colon ; and one, two, three, 
fiur, at every period ; and to give the appropriate inflections of voice, 
on coming to a parenthesis, a note of interrogation, and a note of admi- 
ration. The counting of the stops is usually continued for about a 
week. 3d edit. 1815. 
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sufficiently numerous to occupy the whole intervalj^ 
(generally about ten minutes,) which elapses from 
the conclusion of one lesson to the commencement 
of another; the time which remains5 after they arc 
written, is employed in writing words of one syllable^ 
dictated from the ten first pages of the Child's First 
Book^. These words are known in the school by 
the name of the spelling words; and are dictated, 
written, and inspected, precisely as the lesson words 
are K When the time is arrived for the class to be 
called out to lesson, all the children take their slatei 
with them ; and before the books for the reading les- 
son are given out, they read over the spelling words 
three or four times, on their slates; and then, cover- 
ing the faces of the slates, spell the same words from 
memory, as the teacher names them. This exercise 
being concluded, which seldom occupies more than 
five or six minutes, the class proceeds with its read- 
ing lesson. 

On going over the Spelling Book the second, and 
every subsequeat time, the practice of reading word 
byword is also discontinued; and, in its stead, the 
DO less singular, but equally useful practice of read^ 



k In the list of Tracts dispersed by the Society for Promoting Chcit- 
tian Knowledge. 

1 WThen children are admitted, as with us, at a very early age, they 
frequently make a considerable progress in reading, and advance 
through several classes, before they are qualified to write from dicta* 
tion. In this case, whenever they are exercised, for the first tirocy in 
any of those words in Murray's Spelling Book, that are arranged in 
columns, and that precede the reading lesson ; the teacher himsdf 
first spells and pronounces each word; and then requires every child 
in succession to do the same ;«-precisely as before described in the a&> 
count of the method of teaching the elementary card lessons. As aU 
such words must be supposed to be new, and of course difficult, to 
children going over them for the first time ; and as, in consequence of 
the anomalies in our language, no child should be expected to know 
how to pronoimce a word, until it has been first pronounced to bim 
by a teacher; this method was adopted, as containing some of the 
advantages of writing from dictation, and as a temporary substitute foe 
that excellent practice. 3d edit, 1615. 
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ing backwards"^ is introduced. No lesson is now al- 
lowed to be read in the common way, until it ha^^ 
previously been read through backwards. The child 
named by the teacher reads thus the last line slowly, 
distinctly, and making a short pause after every word: 
the next child proceeds in the same way with the line 
next above it: and in like manner the rest of the 
cihildren, line After line, to the beginning of the les-> 
ton. 

It has been very justly observed by DrTBell, that 
^f while children are thought to be engaged in learn- 
** ing to read, they are often merely exercising their 
** memories.'' It is the great recommendation of this 
preparatory exercise, that it provides against this in- 
convenience. By reading backwards, the child is 
enabled effectually to study the words of his lesson^ 
without any risk of getting it by rote. 

Another, and a still more important exercise, which 
commences on the second reading of the Charity 
School Spelling Book, Part I. is that of quesiiomng 
the children on the meaning of what they read. The 
questions used are those in the ^^ Teacher's Assist-*^ 
ant^:" and they are asked by the teacher of the 
class, as soon as the lesson is read, and before the 
spelling begins. In this exercise the usual rules aro 
observed with respect to correcting mistakes, and 
taking places <>. 

Of the advantages resulting from this practice of 



^ See Madras School, page 58. 

>> la the Catalogue of Books dispersed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

• Besides this naore formal mode of examining a class by means of 
printed or written questions ; our teachers haTe long been in the prac- 
tice of putting extemporary questions to their classes. These are often . 
ezpresMd in very simple language : but they are, for the most part, 
quite as useful as those questions which have been drawn up by per- 
sons of much higher attainments. The teachers are trained to this 
pnu!tice« by frequently putting questions to each other> in the course 
of reading their own lesson ; when the mistress, or the visitor, if pre- 
sent, takes occasion to correct errors, and occasionally to suggest wm^ 
cional questions. 3d edit. 1815. 
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questioning, when properly conducted, it is scarcely 
possible to sp6ak too highly. It is a distinguishing 
feature in the plan of instruction followed in the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea : and from what I 
have seen of its effects in that magnificent establish- 
ment; and still more, from my own experience of it, 
during the last eighteen months, at our humble Vil- 
lage school ; I cannot but coii^der every system of 
education as exceedingly defective, of which this 
method ol questioning doed not form a part. I am 
well aware that much after all will depend oh the 
ilature of the question^, and the manner in which' 
they are drawn up: but suppo^sing this to be judi- 
ciouslly done ; With due regard to the age and pre- 
vious acquirements of the children ; the effect cann6t 
be otherwise than highly beneficial. By proposing 
questions after eVery lesson^ the child's undefstand- 
iii^ is' kept in continual exercise; his mind is gra- 
dYkalty.opened : and he acquires iAsen^ibly the habit 
of scratihizing, and reflecting upon the meaning of 
what he reads. But that the practice of qtiestioning 
inures the child to the use of his intellectual powers, 
i^ not the sole, nor even the ptincipal advantage 
arising from it. Its chief value consists in its being, 
beyond aircomparison, the most pleasing and effica- 
cious medium through which the principles of m6ira- 
lity, and the truths of our holy Religion, can be con- 
veyed into the infant mind. 

In the new method of teaching, by means of the 
pupils themselves, it is very desirable, and in most 
instances It is absolutely necessary, that answers 
should be annexed to the questions: the teachers, 
however, being made clearly to understand, that they 
are intended solely for their own guidance; and not 
by any means a^ the exact and literal answer^^ that 
are to be required from the children. A clasis may 
thus be exercised by an intelligent child of eight 
y^ars of age, with nearly as much effect as by the 
schoolmistress herself; as the only things in that 
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case^ which calls for any judgment in the teacher^ is 
to determine when an answer returned by a child^ 
though not agreeing in words, is the same in sense 
with the written or printed answer ; and to this we 
generally find our juvenile teachers f\illy equal. 

The reading lesson, with its accompanying exer- 
cises, being concluded, the teacher collects the books, 
and lefads the class back to the desk, in the- same re- 
gular way in which they came out ; and having dic- 
tated and inspected the mis-spelled words, if any, of 
the past lesson, he proceeds, as the circumstances of 
his class may require, to dictate and inspect either 
lesson words, for a new reading lesson, or spelling 
words, for an intermediate spelling lesson. 

When the class have thus gone three times through 
their Spelling Book — and in some cases a second 
reading has been found sufficient — there remains in 
general not a single word with which the children 
are not thoroughly acquainted, and which they can- 
not 9pell readily out of book 5 nor a single question, 
to which they are not able to return a proper answer: 
and this appearing on a strict examination to be the 
ease, they are promoted to the fourth class. 



CHAPTER VI. 
FOURTH CLASS. 



J. HE following are the reading lessons of the fourth 

clsiSS l""^ 

1. The Child's First Book p. 

2. Lessons consisting of Words not exceeding 
two Syllables. 

3. Instructive Fables. 

4. The Catechism. 

The three last articles are contained in Mrs. Trim* 
mer's Charity School Spelling Book^ Part II <!. 

The exercises connected with each lesson are of 
the same kind as those which have been already de- 
scribed in the account of the third class ; and need 
not therefore to be agsdn enlarged upon. It is ne^ 
cessary however to observe, that, in spelling words of 
more syllables than one, we constantly follow De^ 
Bell's method in not rdteraihig the syllables ^^ and 
that we occasionally adopt his practice of reading 
syllabically ^. But this latter practice is scarcely ever 
had recourse to, unle$s when the class happens to 
consist mostly of new scholars, who have acquired a 
habit of pronouncing polysyllables in a hurried and 
indistinct manner. 

The children are not allowed to leave either of thi 
sets of lessons before mentioned, until they are p€^> 

P Instead of the Qiild's First Book, we now use Part II. and tiMl 
first six chapters of Part III. of Lindley Murray's Spelling Book. Whoa 
these have been carefully studied, the children are prepared to |NU% 
with ease, through the other reading lessons appropriated to the ^Mi» 
M edit. 1815. 

9 In the list of Tracts dispersed by the Society for Promoting Cb^dh 
Aian Knowledge. 

r See Madras School, page 7U 

« Ibid, page 64. 
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feetly acquainted with every word^ and eve)ry syllable 
which it contains* 

There are no printed questions either for the 
Child's First Book^ the Lessons of two Syllables^ 
or the Instructive Fables ; and no written ones have 
yet been provided : for the present therefore they are 
used without any questions^ except such as may oc- 
cur, at the time, to the person superintending the 
class ^ Those for the Catechism are from that ex- 



< Numenmt questions are now asked by the teacher, both as to th€ 
tense of the passage which the class may be reading; and also as to 
the Towds, consonants, diphthongs, accents, rules for spelling, &c. ; in 
all of which latter particulars the children are instructed during their 
progiCM through this, or the preceding class; and the knowledge, 
flnoe acquired, is k^t up by repeated questioning. 

Sapposing the Greed to be the reading lesson, the questions on the 
vowels, consonants, diphthongs, and accents, would bie such as these. 
-— GL Which are the towels in, Believe? — ^A. e, i, e, e.-*Q. Which 
are the consonants in. Almighty? — A. 1, m, g, h, t.— Q. Is there any 
diphthong in. Believe .' — ^A. Yes ; ie. is a diphthong. — Q. What is n 
diphthong ?— A. Two vowels coming together, and making but one 
flOttndd— Q. 'Is there any silent letter in. Believe ?— A. Yes ; the last e 
iaailent. — Q. Which is the ntcented syllable in, Believe? — ^A. The 
second.— Q. How would yon pronounce the word, if the first was 
the accented syllable ?-* A. Believe. The teacher would then pro- 
ceed to ask similar questions respecting as many of the following 
words, as he may think proper. 

The Rules for Spelling are from The Child's First Book, Part II., 
with an addition to Rule III. ; -and a supplementary Rule. The for- 
mer, with its addition, stands thus : — ** When two or more conso- 
nants, that are proper to begin a syllable, come between two vowels, 
they must be joined to the latter vowel, if the foregoing vowel is long ; 
as, de clare, de scribe : but if the foregoing vowel is short, the conso- 
nants must be separated ; as, dis tance, dis creet."— The supplemen- 
tary Rule is ■• follows :— *< If a word of two or more syllables consists of 
n simple word, and an initial, or a termination, the initial, or the ter- 
mination, must be separated from the simple word ; as dis case, un 
even, mis apply, accept ed, accord ing: except, as to the termination, 
when the simple word ends in silent e ; in which case the common 
roles for spelling are generally observed ; as, sa vcd, promo ting, ho 
pesty indui geth." A few examples will shew in what manner the 
ezeicise on the division of syllables is conducted. — Q. How many 
syllables are there in. Believe? — A. Two; be lieve. — Q. By what rule 
do you divide these syllables? — A. By rule the second; which says, 
** A single consonant &c." — Q. How many syllables are there in, Al- 
mighty ?— A. Three ; al migh ty. — Q. By what rule do you divide 
the first and second syllables?— A. By rule the fourth; which says, 
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cellent little tracts " The Catechism broke into 
^' Short Questions, with the Answers";" a copy of 
which is put into the hands of each child, as soon as 
the Catechism begins to be read the second time. 
This becomes the property of the child, and he h 

Eermitted to take it home with him, and study it at 
is leisure. In reading the Catechism, the questional 
are asked after each of its separate answers ; and not, 
as in most other cases, deferred until the whole les- 
son is finished. The Catechism, whether read or 
repeated, is always accompanied with these questions. 
No child is on any account suffered to repeat a single 
sentence of the Catechism, without having first read 
through the whole of it, according to our method, 
and with all the exercises that accompany our read- 
ing lessons : the effect of which regulation is, that 
instead of the indistinct, and almost inarticulate 
manner, in which it is hurried through in most vil- 
lage schools, we have now the satisfaction of hearing 
it repeated slowly and intelligently; and- with the 
same regard, as is shewn in*all the other lessons, to 
accuracy and propriety. 

On the second, and every subsequent reading of 
the before-mentioned lessons, when there are no les- 
son words, and but few mis-spelled words, the co- 

«' If there be two consonants that cannot &c.'* — O. By what rule do 
you divide the second and third syllables? — ^A. By rule the fifth} 
which says, '^ If there be three or more consonants, &c" 

Befose another impression is made of the Child's First Book, Part 1L| 
it is to be wished that it may be submitted to a careful levisal ; as in 
its present state it is not only extremely defective ; but is also foU of 
errors. For example; it is remarked, inpage the third, that « in wofds 
vrhich come from other languages, e at the end makes a distinct syl- 
lable, as in Chlo e, I^e be, Eunice, Gali lee,&c"i — ^without any 
reference to the numerous exceptions to this rule; such as. Eve, Jude^ 
Pilate, Rome, Tyre, Greece, &c. Again ;- in the' concluding scctlo&,'t 
list is given- of ''Words of three syllables, divided according to the 
rules for spelling." These words amount to about two hundred; and 
of these, sixty at least are divided in direct violation of the rules for 
spelling, which had before been laid down. 3d edit. I815. 

** la the list of Tracts dispersed by the Society for Promoting Chrit' 
tiaa Knowledge. 
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Ifaaas of spelling are had recourse tOj in the mann^ 
already described, as affording a useful intermediate * 
emplojrment. The spelling words are first of two, 
and afterwards of three syllables ; and are taken from 
the same little volume which contains the reading 
lessons of the class ^. 

In our method of teaching, one rule, which is ad- 
hered to in all possible cases, is, that every thing 
shall be taught in classes. Another rule is, that die- 
lo^un^ . wherever it is practicable, be the medium 
tbraugh . which the instruction is communicated. 
la strict conformity to these rules is the way in 
which the numeral figures and numeral letters are 
taught. As without some acquaintance with these^ 
chUdren.are at a loss to find out the page, or the 
chapter, or section, which contains their lesson, the 
eaxhest opportunity is embraced of communicating 
to them tins most useful knowledge. This is gene* 
rally done when they are advanced about half-wa^ 
through the fourth class. They learn to form the 
numeral, or Arabic figures, by copying them in War- 
ren's engraved slates. The numeral letters, being 
the common printed capitals, are of course as t6 
their forms . already familiar to the chQdren. To 
prepare for writing a numeral lesson, a single line is 
drawn about an inch and a half from the left-hand 
e^e of the slate j on the one side of which the 

X la Murtay^s Spelling Book, the spelling lessons are connected 
irlth the succeeding reading lessons, not merely by containing wordi 
of the same namber of syllables; but by a judicious arrangement in 
regard to accent, silent letters, long and short syllables, &o., they form 
a real, and a most useful, introduction to the latter. For this reason, 
oar children are never permitted to pass on to any reading lesson in 
diat book, until they have thoroughly learned its preparatory spelling 
Kison. 

On the second reading of either of the books belonging to this class, 
the^shildren are employed, during the intervals of their lessons, in 
Wfiting from dictation the numeral figures, or the numeral letters ; 
and, when these are acquired, in writing from -dictation Scripture 
names, taken from the Charity School Spelling Book, Plurt II., p. 69 
^-*6o. Sdedk. 181S. 
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figures^ or letters^ are set down ; and on the otkei^ 
iheir respective values or significations } thus, 



12 
13 
24 



Twelve. 
Thirteen. 
Twenty-four, &c. 



VI Six. 
XV Fifteen. 
XLIV Forty.four, &c. 

When two or more figures, or letters, arc used to 
express a number, the teacher names each figure, or 
letter, separately; — thus, in dictating the above, ht 
says. One, two; — ^^twelve :— one, three; — thirteen;-^ 
two, four; — twenty four. V, I ; — (naming each let* 
fer) six :— X, V ;— fifteen :— X, L, I, V ;— forty-foiat 

The lesson being written and inspected, the chil- 
dren read it in the same distinct way in which it wai 
dictated to them. Next to which follow the ques* 
^ons. These are of two kinds: in the one, At 
teacher mentions the letters, or figures, and requires 
hi& class to tell the value; in the other, he specijGes 
the value, and asks the letters, or figures. These 
Exercises are, at first, confined to the lower numbena 
and by means of them, the children soon obtain a 
knowledge of both methods of notation sufficient ftr 
their present purpose. In their progress through 
th^ $cho)()l,'wnen it becomes necessary that thef 
should be made acquainted with the higher nuniba% 
these exercises are extended. In general, however, 
Ib^fore this necessity is felt, they begin to be in- 
istructed in arithmetic ; which supersedes the nume^ 
ral lesson, so far as it respects the Arabic figures. 
Whenever it is expedient, the exercise in the nume- 
ral letters is repeated : but this is seldom the case; 
«s it is scarcely possible for a child to lose the know- 
ledge of either method of notation, when once it his 
been acquired; it being a rule with us, that before 
any chapter,- or section, or fable is read, its number 
must first be mentioned by the child who is directed 
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to-1)egiQ* Thus every reading lesson becomes^ to a 
certain d^ee^ an exercise in notation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
FIFTH CLASS. 



^ X HE arrangement into Parables^ Miracles^ Dig- 
*^ oourses, I^ophecies^ &c.'' says Dr. Bell in the Ap# 
|Mndix to his Madras School y, ^^ I propose as a mo- 
^^ del of that 8implification> method^ and order^ which 
^ flre the leading principles of the Madras School^ 
^ and which coimne the attention to a single object 
^ at a time. Long have I desiderated extracts from 
^ the Bible made on this principle^ for the sake of 
^ distinctness as well as economy.'' 

It was probably in consequence of this suggestion 
from the original inventor of the new system of edu-« 
cation^ that the Society for Bettering the Condition 
<ftf the Poor determined upon the plan of publishing 
^tracts from the Old and New Testament^ in small 
eheap books; and nearly under the same heads of 
$8tinction as proposed by Dr. Bell. All these scrip-i» 
tdral extracts are read in our school. The three fol« 
lomng 2 form the reading lessons of the fifth class; 
and ^cceed each other in the order in which they 
are here set down : 

1. tlie History of the Creation of the World, anj 
of the Jewish Nation; extracted from the Old Tes-^ 
tament. 

\ 2. The History of our Blessed Saviour j extracted 
from the New Testament. 



y Appendix to Madras School, page 333. 
» Sold tnr J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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- 3. Miracks of our Blessed Saviour; extracted 
from the New Testament. 

Questions have been provided for each of these 
extracts; and are used after every lesson. The 
questions^ though numerous, are easy, and adapted 
to the tender age of the children who usually con- 
stitute our fifth "class. The other exercises, con- 
nected with the reading lessons of the fifth class^ are 
all precisely of the same kind as those which have 
already been described in the account of the two pre- 
ceding classes; and the same use is made of the 
.columns of the Spelling Book^ as has^ been before 
^explained ». 

Neither of the little books is allowed to be dis- 
missed, until all the children are completely mastem 
of it, can read fluently every sentence either back- 
wards or forwards^ and can spell correctly, out <rf 
book, every word which it contains. 

The greater part of the children in the fifth dass 
are from six to seven years of age; and at this pe- 
riod, and in this stage of their progress through, die 
sdiool, we have generally found them to be capable 
of learning arithmetic. As soon therefore as the 
whole, or a sufficient number of children in the chat 
are judged to be competent, an arithmetic claaa is 
formed; and is thenceforth exercised every day) 
during the time appropriated to the teachmg <tf 
arithmetic, and according to the method hereafter te 
be described* 

* During the intervals of the reading lessons, \vhen there are do les- 
ion words^ or but few> the children are very usefully emplqy«l in 
Ivritlng from dictation the contents of chapters 7f 9> 10, and ii, in 
Part III. of IMumy't Spelling Book. When called out to their rod- 
ing lesson,— but before the books are given round,— they read tbdt 
dictated lesson from their- slates once, or, if necessary, oftener; aod 
<h6ii, C6vering their slates, are questioned on it by th(dr teachor. ad 
edit. 1815« ' . 



CHAPTER VIIL 
/ SIXTH CLASS. 



J. HE books containing the reading lessons of the 
9ixth class are as follow :~- 

- 1. The Parables of our Blessed Saviour; extract- 
ed from the New Testament *. 
■ 2. The Discourses of our Blessed Saviour; ex- 
tracted from the New Testament >. 

3. The Sermon on the Mount ^. 
'4. The Sunday School c. 

5. The History of Hester Wilmot ; being a con- 
tinuation of the Sunday School c. 
•. 6. Watts's Divine Songs for the use of Children^. 

These little books are read in the order in which 
they here appear: and with all the accompanying 
exercises before described. Questions, suitable to 
the capacities of children from seven to eight years 
of age, have been drawn up, and are in constant use^ 
for- the Parables, and for Watts's Divine Songs : and 
ft is intended that all the rest shall be provided with 
them. 

.. Though the Sunday School, and the History of 
Hester Wilmot, are not in the list of Tracts pub- 
lished by the Society fc^r promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, it is presumed that few persons, acquainted 
witii the Cheap Repository Tracts, will object to the 

' • Printed for the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor ; 
tnd sold by J. Hatchard. • 

b In the list of Tracts dispersed by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

■^ Cheap Repository Tracts. — Hatchard. A new edition of the 
more popular of these tracts, on good paper, and in a clear t3rpe9 
would be very acceptable to the public in general ; and more especially 
to such persons as are desirous of introducing them into schools. At 
present the separate tracts are printed so carelessly, and on so bad a 
paper, as in many places to be scarcely legible. 
d4 
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vanced children^ are more numerous^ and take a 
much wider range of instruction^ than those which 
are used in the junior classes. The object of the 
first set of questions is little more^ than gradually to 
accustom children to consider the meaning of what 
they read. They are framed on the model of that 
useful and excellent tracts the Catechism broke int6 
short Questions; and^ as is the case in that little 
work, it is so contrived that the answers shall gene- 
rally be found in the lesson itself .; and shall, for the 
most part, be capable of being returned in the very 
words of the lesson. In the questions provided for 
the seventh class, these rules are not strictly adhered 
to. — Where it is desirable, for instance, that the class 
should be instructed in the meaning of any of the 
more important, but difficult and unusual words of 
the lesson, questions are introduced requiring an ex- 
planation of them: and, to enable the children to 
return the proper answers, these words (distinguish- 
ed in the school by the name of the eoq)lained wcrd») 
are, together with their meanings, preciously dictaUd 
by the teacher^ and written by the class : in addition to 
which preparatory exercise, as soon as the lesson is 
read, and before the questioning commences, these 
same words and their meanings are read by the class 
from their slates, which they take with them for the 
purpose when csdled out to lesson. — Again, where it 
IS requisite, for the more clear comprehension of the 
lesson, that some ancient opinion, custom, or other 
circumstance connected with the subject of it, should 
1)e illustrated or explained ; this is briefly attempted 
in an answer to a question proposed by the tescber* 
On going through this exercise the nrst time,- the 
answer to a question of this description is necessarily 
supplied by the teacher himself; but ever afterwards 
it is expected to be, and generally is, remembered. 
Other questions are occasionally introduced, the an- 
swers to which are neither to be found in the lesson, 
nor are they suggested by any remarks mjstde by the 
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teacher; nor^ as in the case of the explained words^ 
.by any preparatory exercise; but they are the result 
of the child's own judgment and reflection ; or they 
are derived from knowledge acquired in an earlier 
titaige of his progress through the school. Questions 
id this kind have frequently for their object the ap- 
plication of what has been read to some practical 
purpose. 

So important are the contents of these three Ex- 
.tracts from the New Testament, it is desirable that 
every part of them«^hould be thoroughly understood 
by the children : for which reason, the questions an- 
nexed to them are far more numerous, and enter 
much more into detail, than those. belonging to any 
other set of books read in the school. There is 
scarcely indeed a single material point in either of 
.them, which is not made the subject of a question. 
And when questions of a similar kind shall have been 
provided for the Discourses of our Blessed Saviour, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the History of the 
Creation, &c. extracted from the Old Testament, it 
is to be presumed that the child, who shall have been 
sufficiently exercised in them to be able to return a 
proper answer to every question, will have gained no 
flight or superficial knowledge of the contents of the 
Holy Scriptures: and it is also to be hoped, that, 
besides an increase of religious knowledge, he will 
.have caught, during this scriptural exercise, some 
portion of that divine spirit of love to God, and love 
.to man, which breathes through the sacred Volume; 
jand without which no knowledge, not even religious 
knowledge, is of any permanent benefit to the pos- 
sessor. 

For the next book read by the class, the Shepherd 
.of Salisbury Plain, a set of questions has likewise 
been provided, and is in constant use. But though 
numerous, these questions are not so minute as those 
which accompany the Extracts from the Scriptures. 
They are sufficiently so, however, to direct the chil- 
D 6 
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drefi's attention to tbe principal topics of instmctioh 
•contained in this beautifdl narratiye. No questiom 
have yet been prq)ared for th^ succeeding tracts the 
History of Tom White, the Postillion. 

It having been desirable that the seventh class 
should be provided with an Exposition of the 
Church Catechism upon a more enlarged scale than 
the Catechism broke into short Questions ; the '^ Step 
^^ in the Temple" was selected^ after a careful exami- 
nation of several works of the same description, as 
by far the best adapted to the ait>acities of childten. 
In using the Step m the Temple^ the teacher of th^ 
class asks the question; and each child^ in his tumi^, 
reads the answer. On going through the book the 
second, or any sabsequent time, the children are re* 
quired to turn to the passages of Scripture referred 
to in the margin : and as it would be difficult for a 
child to manage two books at the same time, a les- 
son book is^ on this occasion, delivered out to each 
pair of children only; one child of every pair holding 
the lesson book, for himself and his neighbour to read 
from; the other, having in his hands the Bible. 
Whenever a reference occurs, the teacher asks. Where 
do you find that ? — or some such question ; upon 
which the child, who was reading, looks to the mar- 
gin^ and mentions the book, chapter, and verse re- 
ferred to: and instantly all the children who have 
Bibles are busily employed in searching for the pas- 
sage; and the one who first finds it has the privilege 
of reading it aloud. Besides the obvious and more 
important advantages which must arise from thus 
continually referring to the very words of Scripture 
for proof and confirmation of what is advanced in 
the lesson ; a more effectual or interesting method 
could not perhaps have been devised^ by which to im** 
press upon the children's minds a perfect recoUee* 
lion of the order in which tbe books of the Old aad 

^ OiyttBimedbythetesdicr. ddedit.isi5« 
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Mar Testament succeed each other; and by which to 
Arm in them the useful habit of rderring readily to 
•every part of their Bibles. 

When I first saw^ in the catalogue of books dis* 
peraed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know* 
led^^ the <' Abridgment of Scripture History, con* 
** sisting of Lessons selected from the Old Testa* 
^* ment;'' and the " Abridgment of the New Testa* 
^ment,'' on the same plan; together with the 
^ Scripture Catechism, Parts I. and H.'^ containing 
a familiat Explanation of the Lessons selected; I 
conceived the hope that I had met with what would 
exactly suit my purpose; and would coincide with 
the peculiar interrogative method of teaching fol- 
lowed in our school. In sending, however, for the 
books, and making trial of them, I was not a little 
disappointed. To the selections themselves there is 
nothing material to be objected. They appear to be 
made with judgment. But I have not found the 
Scripture Catechism so useful as could be wished. 
PossiUy it was intended by its excellent author for 
older children than those who compose our seventh 
class : for assuredly, to close every reading lesson with 
a formal lecture, (and such in reality is the greater part 
of the EaopUmation8y and InstructionSi and Practical In* 
structkmSf in the Scripture Catechism ;) and then to 
piopose questions^ the answers to which are neither 
su^ested by any preparatory exercise, in which every 
child in the class must necessarily taJce a ^art ; nor 
are frequently to be derived from the lesson itself, nor 
from any preceding lesson, but from the lecture which 
has just been read; is not the most likely way to 
engage the attention, or promote the improvement 
of. young children. I have myself several times 
made the experiment with the Scripture Catechism : 
but it has seldom succeeded. Two or three of the 
dider children have sometimes contrived to give theii; 
attention to the Explanation, or Instruction, which 
was read; and were able in many instances, when the 
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questions were put, to return the proper answers: 
but it was quite otlierwise with the majority of the 
class. The very form of a continued lecture was 
repulsive to their young minds. They found besides, 
that, with their utmost exertions, they were incapa- 
ble of comprehending clearly the whole of what was 
read to them : and the inevitable consequence was^ 
they relaxed in their attention ; and of course were at 
ft loss for those answers which were to be derived, not 
from the lesson they had themselves read, but from 
the lecture, which had been read to them by another. 
This fact having been ascertained by repeated trials^ 
it was determined that, in making use of the Scrip- 
ture Catechism, Part I. the greater part of the Ex- 
planations and Instructions should, for the present, 
be omitted; and that such only of the Questions 
should be asked as the teacher, who in a case of this 
kind is generally a very competent judge, should 
deem suitable to the class. It was not without con- 
siderable reluctance that this determination was form- 
ed: but after the experiment that had been mad^ to 
have persevered in the full use of the Scripture Cate- 
chism, would have been to violate one of the leading 
principles of our school ; which is, never to impose a 
task upon a child that is not entirely suitable to his 
age, capacity, and previous acquirements. 

The necessity of having, for young children, a set 
of easier questions than those in the Scripture Cate- 
chism, was probably what induced the Reverend 6. 
Clark, Chaplain to the Royal Military Asylum, Chel- 
sea, to publish ^' the Teacher's Questioning Book®!** 
which contains questions adapted to the lessons se^* 
lected by Mrs. Trimmer from the New Testament. 
Officially connected as this gentleman is with a large. 



•The Teacher's Questioning Book, or the New Testament broken 
into Short Questions, intended for the use of the Children of the 
Royal Military A&ylum, Chelsea. By the Rev. G. Clark, A. M. Cbkp^ 
lain to the Institution. Rivingtoas, 1 808. 2s, 6d. . 
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HouiishiDg) aiid well regulated school, he has the 
' means of acquiring that practical knowledge of the 
dispositions and capacities of children, which is essen- 
' tially requisite in the person who undertakes to pre- 
pare books for their use : and he has shewn that he 
knows how to avail himself of the advantages of his 
situation. For several months past, che Teacher's 
Questioning Book has been in constant use in our 
school, as the companion to the lessons from the 
New Testament, and it has proved to be much bet- 
ter adapted to our purpose than the Scripture Cate- 
chism, Part U. which therefore it has entirely super- 
seded. The answers to the greater part of the ques- 
tions in the Teacher's Questioning Book are to be 
found, as they ought to be, in the lesson itself: and 
with respect to the remaining questions, the answers 
to them are to be derived from the recollection of 
some preceding lesson ; or are readily to be disco- 
vered, with but a moderate degree of attention, by 
qhildren of nine or even of eight years of age. 

" The . Historical Questions with Answers" were 
made choice of, as giving a general review, and in 
many cases a familiar explanation, of the principal 
events contained in the lessons selected from the Old 
Testament. 

The exercises connected with the spelling lessons 
and readingv lessons of the seventh class (except the 
practices of reading word by word, and reading back- 
wards, which are now discontinued) are similar to 
those already described in the account of the four 
preceding classes ; with the addition of the explained 
words^ mentioned in a former page P. 



P On the commencement of the second reading of the Abridgment 
ef Scripture History, selected from the Old Testament, the children 
begin to be instructed by their teacher in Scripture Chronology; with- 
out some knowledge of which, the events recorded in that history 
most present themselves to their recollection with no order or con- 
nection^ and with comparatively little benefit. The following is a list 
of ChronoIo|ical Terms, with their Explanations : to which is sub- 
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Immediately on being advanced to the seventh 
elass^ each child procures, or, if his parents are poor, 

joined a table of the Epochs, which form the foundation of the Scrip- 
ture Chronology. 

Chronological Terras. 

CMROMOLOisYy The knowledge of the times in which events have 

happened. 
ErocH, . • A remarkable point of time. 
pKRioDy . « A space of time between two epochs* 
■CiirTURTy • A hundred years. 

Table of Epochs. 

Years Centuries 

7%r CreaitMy before the Birth of our Lord . . . 4004, or 40 

Tie Flood » 3348 • S8| 

The CallofAhrMham 1931 - 19 

7%e Going out of Egypt ....,...• 1491 - IS 

The BuiUtMg o/Soiomott*s Ttmple 1013 - 10 . 

The Return from Babylon 536 - 51 

The Birth of our Lord 

Tit/ PrMr;r/ 77ffrr, after the Birth of our Lord . . 1815 - 18 

The children acquire the meaning of the terms, and the order and 
dates of the epochs, by writing them from dictation, in the form given 
above ; then, reading the dictated lesson to the teacher ; and, wMly, 
with slates inverted, answering to such questions on it as he muf 
Chink fit to ask : as in the case of explained words, before described. 

In giving them their first lessons, we have derived very great ad* 
vantage from setting before them a chronological scale ; in which the 
lapse of time, with its remarkable points, and intervening periods, is 
plainly exhibited to the eye. The scale consists of two parallel lines, 
about half an inch asunder ; which are divided into fifty eight equal 
parts, corresponding to the number of centuries tlhit have elapaed 
since the crearion. Should the scale be sufficiently large, (and the 
larger it is, the moit completely will it answer its purpose,) each of 
th^ parts is bisected into portions, denoting half ccnturieii ; and eac(i 
of these last, again, is subdivided into five portions, denoting periods 
of ten years. The several remarkable events, which determine the 
epochs, are written down, in large characters, directly opposite to 
their respective places in the scale, and at right angles with it. Thus 
the scale, besides its r^ular divisions and subdivisions* comprehends 
•even unequal periods ; which are distinguished by different colours; 
or, should that be inconvenient, by being made, alternately, black ana 
white ; or by lines inclining different ways. One large scale may be 
provided, to serve the whole class at once : or, as tae piacrice hat 
been with us, each child may draw out one for his own use. It may 
cither be on slips of paper, about four or five inches wide, pasted tOm 
gether^ and afterwards pasted on canvas ; to be rolled up, when not ill 
use : or^ if it is preferred to have it on a sheet fH jpaper^r in « booll 
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{» presented widi a copy of ^^ Watts's Divine Songs 
for Children^'* and having read through this littii 



it must have a spiral, or terpentine, or some other winding direcfioD> 
wiMch will allow of the whole scale being under the eye at the same 
lime. But, whatever may be its form, it ought, if possible, to be from 
three to four feet in length. During a few of the first lessons,— 'th» 
sole object of which is to teach the meaning of the terms, and the 
order and dates of the epochs,— the chronological scale lies open be^ 
fore the class. When this object is effected, the scale is laid aside ; 
and each child, who has made one for himself, is recommended to 
iBfert in the several periods, under the soperintendance of the teacher^ 
as many principal events as can be introduced without confusion^ 
These are written in smaller characters than the events which mark 
the fundamental epochs. 

^ The following questions, with answers annexed, may serve as specie 
mens of the manner in which our teachers conduct their chronologi* 
cal exercise. It must be evident, that, as the classes advance in their 
knowledge of the Scriptures, questions may be varied and multiplied 
to an indefinite extent.. 

Question. W^hat is Chronology ? — ^Ans. The knowledge of the times, 
in' which events tiave happened. 
• Q. What is an Epoch ? — A. A remarkable point of time. 

^. What do you call the knowledge of the times, in which events 
have happened ? — A. Chronology, &c. 

Q. How many years was the Creation before the Birth of our Lord? 

-^A. 4004. 

Q. Hpw many years was the Flood before the Birth of our Lord^ 

—A. 2^48. 

Q. How many centuries was the Creation before the Birth of our 
Lord?— A. 40. 

Ql What great event happened about 23 1 centuries before the Birth. 
of our Lord ? — A. The Flood. 

Q. How long was it from the Creation to the Flood?— A. 16X 
centuries. 

Q. How do you prove it?— A. The Creation was 40 centuries be- 
fpie the Birth of our Lord ; and the Flood was 3dX : the difiference be- 
tween 40 and 83l is I6l. 

€L How long was it from the Going out of Egypt to the RetUf a 
from Babylon?—- A. 9i centuries. 

• Q. How do you prove it ?— A. The Going Out of Egypt was 15 cen- 
diries before, &c. ; and the Return from Babylon wa5-5l: the dififer*. 
ODce between 15 and 5l is gl, 

Q. How long ago was Solomon's Temple built? — A. 26 centuries. 

Q^ How do you prove it? — ^A. Solomon's Temple was built IQ 
centuries iffhre the Birth of our Lord ; and we are now 1 8 ccnturioik^ 
^ter it t-.io and 1 8 are 98. 

Qu Who wrote the bpok of Genesiii ?— A. Moiet. 
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work whilst in the preceding class, he is now desired 
to commit it to memory. It is left, however, alto* 



Q. How old is the book of Genesis? — A. 83 centuries. 

Q. How do you prove it ? — A. Moses wrote it ; and be lived at the 
Going out of Egypt, which was 15 centuries before &c. ^ and we aie 
.now 18 centuries after it : 15 and 18 are 83. 
. Q. How long was it from the time of Lot to the time of Daniel ?— 
A. 13^ centuries. 

. Q. How do you prove it? — Lot lived at the Call of Abraham; 
which was 19 centuries before &c. ; and Daniel lived at the Return 
from Babylon; which was 5l centuries: the difference between 19 
4nd3lisi3l. 

Q. How long ago did Melchizcdek live? — A. 37 centuries. 

Q« How do you prove it ? — A. Melchizedek lived with Abraham; 
the Call of Abraham was, &c. 

. Q. How long before the Birth of our Lord did Jeroboam reign?— 
A. Between 9 and 10 centuries. 

Gt, How do you prove it>—- A. Jeroboam reigned in Israel, when 
Rehoboam reigned in Judah. Rehoboam was the son of Solomon> 
Vrho built the Temple 10 centuries before the Birth of our Lord: so 
that Rehoboam and Jeroboam must have reigned between 9 and 10 
centuries before it. 

Q. When did Gideon live? — A. Between 10 and 15 centuries be^ 
fore the Birth of our Lord. 

Q. How do you prove it? — A. Gideon was one of the. judges;— 
who all lived during that period. ^ 

N. B. This answer is returned, when the child does not koo^ the 
precise date of an event ; or cannot bring it sufficiently near to either 
of the epochs, to be able to say, that it was a little before,^ <^ >^ li^^ 
after it. 

Q. How long before the Birth of our Lord was this prophecy deli- 
vjered— :** I shall see him, but not now : I shall behold him, but not 
nigh : there shall come a Star out of Jacob, &c. ?"— A. Between U 
and 1^ centuries. 

Q. How do you prove it ?— A. It was delivered by Balaam, after 
the Israelites left Egypt ; and before they got to Canaan. They left 
Egypt 15 centuries before the Birth of our Lord; and were in the wil- 
derness 40 years: and then it was that Balaam delivered this pro* 
pbecy. • 

Q. Who was meant by the Star ? — A. Christ. 

Q. Who wrote this prophecy — " Wherefore my heart was glad^ 
and m3r glory rejoiced ; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For why? 
thou shait not leave my soul in hell; neither shalt thou suffer diy 
Holy One to see corruption*' ? — A. David. 

Q. Of what does this prophecy speak?— A. Of the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Q. How long before the resurrection of Christ was this prophecy «f 
it written?— A. Radier inort than 10 centuries. « 
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gether to his own discretion, whether he will leam 
many, or few, or even any of the hymns : but hitherto 
a very simple and easy mode of encouragement has 
produced as complete a compliance with the request, 
as could have been eflFected by the strictest injunc- 
tion. The modie of encouragement that has been 
adopted is as follows. 

On a sheet of writing-paper, pasted on pasteboard, 
lines are ruled lengthwise, so as to n>rm as many co- 
lumns as there are Divine and Moral Songs ; and at 
right angles with these, near the left hand edge of 
the paper, are written the names of the children from 
whom the repetitions are expected. When the child 
repeats a hymn, the number of it is instantly set 
down in its proper column, opposite to his name: so 
that it is readily perceived, at a single glance, how 
many hymns have been repeated by any individual 
whose name is on the list. As this, table hangs in a 
conspicuous part of the school-room, it seldom fails 
to attract the notice of visitors : and it is not uncom- 
mon for them to express a wish to have those chil- 
dren pointed out, opposite to whose names they ob- 
aerve the greatest number of columns filled up. The 
effect produced by this obvious contrivance has been 
very satisfactory. Many of the children have long 
ago repeated every Divine and Moral Song in the 
book: and out of the whole number of children^ 
ifrom whom these repetitions were expected, there 
are not above two or three who have not voluntarily 



Q. How do you prove it? — A. David v^as the lather of Soloinon, 
who built the Temple io centuries before, &c. 

There are various other ways of exercising a class in chronology^ 
that'will readily occur to every intelligent instructor^ who shall turn 
his attention to the subject. A few of the latter questions will shew, 
in what manner that degree of proficiency in it, which a child of ten 
years of age is perfectly capable of attaining, may be applied to the 
iUustratjon of the most important and interesting parts of Scripture, 
^d'edit. l'8l5. • . 
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done more than I should have ventured to prescribe 
io them 9. 

4 There are at present nearly forty children in the school, who hivf 
cither already repeated the whole of the Divine aiid Moral Songs ; or 
wrt in the course of repeating one every week; They now b^n to 
read, and repeat tbem^ long before they reach the seventh clan* 
3d edit. 1S15. 
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CHAPTER X. 
EIGHTH CLASS. 



J. HE following are the books read by the eighth 
<;lass:— 

1. A concise English Grammar, MS. 

2. Ostervald's Abridgment of the Bible K 
, S. The Bible a. 

. 4. Bible Exercises ^. 

&. Bishop Burgess's Short Catechism on the Dut^ 
of conforming to the Established Church K 
. 6. The Common Prayer Book ». 

7- Fox's Duty of Public Worship ». 

8. Two Shoemakers, &c, ^ 

9. Crossman's Introduction to the Knowledge of 
t)ie Christian Religion ; &c. ^ 

10. Lessons for Young Persons in Humble Life^. 

* In the Catalogue of Books and Tracts dispersed by the Society for 
l^romoting Christian Knowledge. 

. ^ Bible Exercises, intended to assist the Religious Instruction of the 
dbildren of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. By the Rev. G. 

Clark, A. M. Chaplain to the Royal Military Asylum. Rivihgtoa 

and Hatchard. 6d. 
...« Cheap Repository Tracts. 

. ^ Lessons for Young Persons in Humble Life: calculated to pro- 
4note their improvement in the Art of Reading; in Virtue and Pietj^j^ 
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- ' Ifot reasons which have already been stated^ it was 
thought proper that our eighth class^ which is chiefly 
composed of the children of farmers, should be in-* 
structed in the elements of English Grammar. No 
grammar being found which exactly suited our pur-* 
pose, a short one was drawn up; — of which, as well 
as of the questions annexed to it> a specimen is given 
in the Appendix : and as it- was desirable that each 
child should have a copy of it, advantage was taken 
<»f the extraordinary facility and accuracy, with which, 
from long and continual practice, they were able to 
write from dictation. The task of dictating the 
grammar fell to the lot of a girl of about nine years 
of age«. The experiment was first made on the 
dates ; and so continued for a few days : but at the 
expiration of that time, it was found that the teacher 
and her class had acquired sufficient skill and steadi- 
ness to be allowed to write on paper. Accordingly 
each child being provided with a copy-book, the 
business of transcription commenced : and to per- 
sons unacquainted with the previous habits of the 
children, it was truly surprising to see with what 
clearness the successive pages of this little grammar 
were dictated by the teacher, and with what accu- 
racy and expedition they were written by herself^ 
uid the twelve other children composing the class. 
It was soon discovered, that the most certain mode 
of conducting the operation was, to give out eadi 
sentence word by word; taking care to specify the 
capitals, pauses, and all the other distinctive marks 
that usually occur in composition. In order to en- 
sure precision, the terms for expressing all these par*' 

and particularly in the Knowledge of the Duties peculiar to their St»t 
tions. Longman, &c/an(l Hatchard. 4s. 6d. 

[In addition to the books mentioned above, the children in the 
eighth class now read the remaining chapters of Murray's Spcllmg 
Book ; and question each other on their contents. 3d edit. 1815.] 

« When the eighth class began transcribing the giammar, the re^ 
gnlar teacher, a girl of twelve years of age, was absent iii consequence 
of illness. 
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ticulars were prescribed to the teacher : which pte« 
caution contnbuted greatly to the clear comprehen-* 
sion of what was dictated. When engaged in this 
work^ the teacher took her seat about the middle 
of the desk; thus having, on either hand^ an equal 
portion of her class : and for the purpose of ascerr 
taiiung that she was distinctly heard by the whole 
dass, every thing dictated by her was instantly, re- 
peated by the two children at the upper add lower 
ends of the desk. As soon as a few pages were thus 
transcribed, the class were prepared to enter upon,, 
their grammatical exercises. At first, these exerquies 
were nothing more than reading the grammar, an^ 
anwering questions applicable to it. In the cppy 
from which the, transcripts were made, these qu^s^ 
' tions were set down in the adjoining page, with 
figures of reference, where the answers could be. 
given in the words of the lessons ; or, where necesr 
sary, with the answers at length. By means of these 
questions, the teacher, though as little acquainted, 
with grammar as the class which she was superin- 
tending, was enabled to exercise them in a way 
equally advantageous to them and to herself. 

The eighth class having thus gone, twice or three 
times, through the first part of the grammar, which; 
teaches the names, and explains the nature, of the; 
parts of speech ; and the second, which treats of the. 
variations of which some of them are susceptible; 
the teacher was directed thenceforward to add gram- 
matical questions ^ to the other exercises connected 
with the reading lessons. In these questions, which 
follow those on the meaning, and precede the spell- 
ing, the children are required to give an account of 
all such words as the teacher may think fit to select' 



' After going regularly and carefully through the first and second 
parts of the grammar, and having the method of parsing the words 
of a sentence explained to her, the teacher found no difficulty in coo* 
ducting this examination. 
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from the lesson which has just before been read ; 
mentioning the part of speech to which each word is 
to be referred ; and if varied or inflected^ the nature 
of the inflection or variation. By these previous exer- 
cises, they were fiiUy prepared for the third and last 
part of this little grammar, which relates to the syn- 
tax, and on which they are now employed ; having 
soon learned to distinguish accurately the several 
parts of speech, and to trace the noun, pronoun, 
adjective, and verb, through all their respective 
changes. 
' The lessons in English grammar occupy but a 
small portion of each day. The first reading lessons, 
properly so called, of the eighth class are in Oster-* 
vala s Abridgment of the Bible ; which was selected^ 
not because it is composed in a form or a style pecu- 
liarly suitable to children, (for it is far otherwise,) 
but because a compendious view of the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures was wanted: and this was the 
cheapest, and on the whole seemed to be the best, 
that offered. 

To the Abridgment of the Bible succeeds the 
Bible itself. Those parts of the New Testament 
are first read, which are omitted, or partially insert- 
ed, in Mrs. Trimmer's Scripture Lessons, viz. the 
latter part of the Acts of the Apostles, from chap. 
xiii. to chap, xxviii. both inclusive; the Epistles; 
and the Revelations. The questions used are those 
in the Rev. G. Clark's Teacher's Questioning Book ; 
and in his Bible Exercises. « 

On concluding the Acts of the Apostles, and each 
of the Epistles, some one of ^.he Cheap Repository 
Tracts, or of those on the list of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, or some sections 
in the Bible Exercises, or in the Lessons for Young 
Persons in Humble Life, are read. This course is 
followed, not solely on account of the valuable in<n 
struction to be drawn from those useful publications, 
nor with a view merely to variety; but for the pur- 
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pose of giving a more marked distinction to each cf 
the writings, which compose what we call, the New 
Testament. The Tracts belonging to the first-men- 
tioned collection, which have been read in this way, 
are, ^ The Two Shoemakers/ and, ' The Two Wealthy 
^ Farmers :' those on the list of the Society for Pro^ 
moting Christian Knowledge are, ^ Grossman's I&- 
' troduction to the Knowledge of the Christian Bdi- 
^ gion,' and ^ Bp* Greene's Principles of Religion, 
'explained and proved from the Scriptures/ As all 
the children in the eighth class are good readers, and 
such proficients in spelling as to maike it unnecessary 
^r their teacher to require them to spell, out of book^ 
«ny words but those of very unusual occurrence, the 
longest of those tracts is soon read through; and 
they immediately enter upon the succeeding book of 
the New Testament. 

After having gone thus through the New Testa^ 
ment, it is my intention that the class shall proceed 
to those books of the Old Testament, which are 
omitted in the Scripture Lessons. The questions 
used will be those in the Bible Exercises : and, for 
the reasons before stated, at the conclusion of every 
Ibook of the Old Testament, some short tract, or a 
portion of a larger work, will be read. 

As a proper introduction to the Book of Common 
Prayer, Bishop Burgess's Short Catechism on the 
I>uty of Conforming to the Established Church is 
read by the eighth class. The Prayer Book itself ii 
not read through regularly ; but is referred to, when 
necessary, whilst they are reading Fox's Duty of 
Public Worship. The morning of every altemata 
Saturday is appropriated to this exercise. When en- 
gaged in it, one half of the children hold the tracts, 
Upd the other half the Prayer Books ; in the same 
Way as was before described, in the account of the 
manner in which ^ The Step in the Temple' is used 
in conjunction with the Bible. As soon as any part 
of the Prayer Book is mentioned, in the coutscl of 
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g the ^ Duty of Public Worship/ those children 
old the Prayer Books turn to the part referred 
id, in some cases, the teacher directs it to be 
iloud, and occasionally puts questions to the 
m the subject: for instance, on coming to the 
lection, which treats of the rubrics, the teacher, 
; made the class understand clearly what is 

by that term, desires one child to mention, 
posture the rubric requires of the people when 
: the General Confession; another, on what 
t enjoins the Litany to be said; with as many 
such questions as may be necessary to make 
ibrics, and the use of them, quite familiar to 
dldrcD. In nearly the same manner, on reading 
•urth and fifth sections, the teacher first ex- 

to the class the way in which to find the 
3 and Lessons for any given day; and then, 
e purpose of illustrating the rule, and of ascer- 
g that it is clearly understood, names several 
lys, Sundays, and other days ; and requires the 
en to specify the psalms, and first and second 
s, both for morning and evening service, which 
pointed to be read on each of them. This exer« 
i continued until every child in the class is per- 
ready in it. 

going through the ^ Duty of Public Worship,' 
ther little tracts, opportunities for thus calling 
nmediate action the. knowledge which has just 
irommunicated continually occur ; and such op- 
ciities should never be neglected. It is unne* 
y, however, to select and detail any additional 
ices of this species of exercise : as, after those 
. have already been given, it is presumed that 
superintendsmt of a school, and tnat even every 
ive child, who is fit to have the care of the head 
in an improved school, will readily discover 

such an exercise would be beneficial; and how 
;ht be best conducted, 
ny Monday morning the Collect for the igte.- 

E 
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ceding day is repeated by all the childrielti'iii tte 
eighth class i^j and at the same time that for the 
following- Smiday b read. After which^ they wte 
questioned by the teacher, from Mrs. Trimmer's 
Teacher's Assistant, on the meaning of the ColiM 
that has been read, and on the religious applicatictii 
of it. 

Before children are admitted into the eighth das^ 
they have generally learnt and repeated the whole of 
Dr. Watt's Divine and Moral Songs : and they still 
continue to commit to memory other little pieces of 

E>etry, of a religious or moral tendency; such as, 
ishop Kenn's Morning and Evening Hymns ; Addi- 
son's Twenty-third Psalm; &c. It has sometimes 
happened that the piece of poetry, which it was de- 
wable for them to learn, occurred in a large and ex- 
.pensive work ; * and consequently it was not practica- 
hle to supply them all with printed copies : but we 
soon found an expedient, which effectually helped us 
out of our difficulty, in the valuable habit which the 
children had acquired of writing from dictation. The 
book, containing the piece of poetry which they are 
to- learn, is put into the hands of the teacher; and 
the piece is dictated by him, and written by himself 
and his class, in copy-books provided for the pur* 
pose, exactly in the same manner as was before de- 
scribed in the account of the method followed in 
transcribing the grammar. In these books of selee- 
tions, which are fiedrly and correctly written, and 
careftdly preserved, the children read the pieces of 
poetry, and afterwards learn to repeat them. 

Some of the children of the eighth class will pro* 
bably continue another year, or even a still longer 
time, at the school. What employment, however, it 
may be deemed expedient to provide when they shall 



t All the children in the five upper classes, — amountiBg; at i 
to fifty six,— now say the Collect every Monday moraing. 3d edit. 
2815, 
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have finished the work that is already marked out 
for ihem, needs not to be distinctly specified; it 
being my object^ in these pages, to state rather what 
has actually been done in the school, than what it 
might be in contemplation to do. I shall only, there* 
for^ observe generally, that the Bible will £hence« 
forth occupy the principal share of their attention | 
and that few exercises will be prescribed to them, 
which do not lead, directly or indirectly, to the more 
perfect understanding of that sacred Volume, 
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APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

Specimen ofQuettiom on the Parables of our Ble$ud Saviour. 



Q. W^HAT are Parables? — ^A. Instrttctive Histories^. 

Q. Did our Savioar make much use ofparables? — A. Yes. 

Q. What did he use them for? — ^A. To explain the truths of 
the Gospel. 

Q. What parable is related in the first chapter?— A. The pa . 
rable of the Unmerciful Servant. 

Q. From which of the four Gospeb is it taken ? — ^A. The Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew. 

Q. What occasioned our Lord to deliver this parable? — ^A. 
Peter's coming to him^ and asking, how oft his brother should 
sin against him, and he forgive him. 

Q. Did Peter seem to think that he was bound to forgive his 
brother a great many times? — ^A. No. 

Q. How many times did he suppose were enough? — ^A. Seven 
times. 

Q. Did our Lord think 80?-^A. No; quite otherwise. 

Q. How often did our Lord say that we are bound to forgive 
offences? — A. Seventy times seven. 

Q. How much is seventy times seven ? — ^A. Four hundred and 
ninety. 

Q. By mentioning this large number, Christ intended to shew 
that there must be scarcely any bounds to a Christian's forgive- 
ness, did he not ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That supposes, however, that the offender expresses sor» 
row for what he has done? — A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. When Peter spoke of his brother sinning against him— did 
he mean his own brother, or any person, with whom he may 
have dealings or intercourse? — ^A. tie meant any person widb 
whom he may have any intercourse. 

• In this and the following specimens of questions, the words, with 
their -meanings annexed, which are printed in snudl capitals, are the 
Explained Words mentioned in the account of the seventh diss. 
These are dictated and written before the class are called out to read 
their lesson. 

£3 
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Q. How did our Lord eo on to instruct Peter, and othen who 
heard him, in the duty of forgiveness? — ^A. By relating this pa» 
rahle of the Unmercif^ Servant. 

Q. What was the iingdom of heaven likened to?— A. To a 
certain king who would take account of his servants. 

Q. His servants, it seeiQS^ had heen trusted with considerable 
sums of money? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Were they all able to repay what had been trusted to 
them ? — A. No ; there was "one who could not pay his debt. 

Q. How much was his debt ? — ^A. Ten thousand talents. 

Q. Have you ever been told how much of our present money 
A TALENT was equal to? — A. Yes; to more than two hundbid 

BOUNDS. 

, Q. What| then, would this man's debt of ten thousand talents 
lonount to, in our money? — ^A. To more than two mOfion 
pounds. 

Q. What did his Lord do, upon finding him unable to dis- 
charge his debt? — ^A. He commanded him to be sold, uid his 
wife, and children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made. 

" Q. Was not the man very much alarmed at the thoughts of 
himself and family being sold for slaves ? — ^A. Yes, he was. - 
: .Q. Did he try to move his Lord to pity him? — A. Yes; ht 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. 

Q. You do not mean that he adored him, as a God ?— A. No^ 
certainly.' 

Q. Only that he prostmted hunself before him?— A. Yes; 
tbkt was what he did. ' ^ 

Q. But,. besides these outward marks of sorrow and suhibi^ 
non, did the servant promise any thing to his Lord? — ^A« Yes; 
he 'said that, if he would have patience with him, he would pay 
himalL . 

Q. Had all this any effect upon his Lord? — A. Yes; ]^irss 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. 

Q. Ought not this instance of forgiveness in his Lord to hare 
been remembered by the servant? — A. Yes. 

Q. Should it not have disposed him to be kind and foigiWng 
;o othersi— A. Yes. 

Q. Did it do so ?— A. No, it did not. 

Q. This servant, it seems, had a trifling sum of money owing 
to himself? — ^A. Yes; one of his fellow-servants owed him a 
hundred pence. 

Q. When he met him, did he ask to be paid? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any thing amiss in that ? — ^A. No. 

Q. Has not every one a right to ask for his own? — ^A. Cer« 
iainly he has. 

Q, But did this man do it, in a gentle, or in a rough manner? 
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<— A. In a Very rough manner : he took him by the throat, and 
demanded payment. 

Q. Did his fellow-servant try to soften him? — ^A. Yes; he fell 
down at his feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. 

Q. Why, this was precisely what he himself had said and done 
to his Lord just before. Did not the recollection of this incline 
him to listen to his fellow-servant's request? — A. No; he would 
not: but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the 
debt. 

Q. He did not think, perhaps, that thiscruelty of his would 
.ever readi his Lord's ears? — ^A. Most likely not. 
^ Q. But his Lord did hear- of it? — ^A. Yes; hb feUow-servantf 
told their Lord all that was done. 

. Q. They did not i^iprove of it^ then?-*A. No; they were 
r«nr sornr. 

^ Q. Woat did the. Lord call him, when he was brought before 
lum? — A. A wicked servant. 

Q, What did be say that the pity, which he had latdy shewn 
towards him, should have kd him to do?— A. To have compas* 
tion on his fellow-servant. ■. . ' . 

. -Q, Did his Lord punish him for his unmerciful treatment of 
his fellow-servant ?-r--A. Yes; he was wroUi, and deliva^ him 
to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due unto him. 

Q; What, moral or conduision did our Saviour draw from this 
parable?-— A. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do-also unti^ 
joUf if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his broths their 
trnpasses. 

• Q. What must we do, then, if we desire that God will foilgire 
OS our sins? — ^A. We must forgive others. 

Q. Do we not ourselves pray to be forgiven upon this, very 
eondition? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has not our Saviour taught us to pray in this manner ?<«^ 
A. Y^. 

Q. Where?— A. In the Lord's Prayer. 
. Q. In what part of the Lord's Prayer? — ^A. Where we say, 
Foi]giTe us our trespasses; as we forgive them that treq^ass 
agamstus. 
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No. 11. 

Extract from the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 



Mr. JOHNSON, a very worthy diaritable gentleman, was 
iraveUkig some time ago across one of those vast plains whkh 
are known in Wiltshire. It was a fine summer's evening, and 
he rode slowljr that he might have leisure to admire God m the 
works of creation. For this gentleman was of opinion, that a 
wiJk or a ride was as proper a time as any to think aboat good 
things ; for which reason, on such occasions, he seldom thcmght 
so much about his money, or his trade, or public news, as it 
other times, that he might with more ease and satisfaction et^oy 
the pioos thoughts which the visible works of the great Maker (h 
heaven and earth are intended to raise in the mind. 

His attention was all of a sudden called off by the barkiitt of 
a Shepherd's dog; and looking up, he spied one of those little 
huts, which are here and there to be seen on these great Downi, 
and near it was the Shepherd himself busily employed with bis 
dog in collectmg together his vast flock of sheep. As he drew 
nearer, he perceived him to be a dean well looking poor man, 
near fifty years of age.-— His coat, though at first it had probably 
been of one dark c(nour, had been in a long course of years so 
often patched with different sorts of cloth, that it was now be- 
come hard to say, wliich had been the original colour. But tSkUt 
while it gave a plain proof of the Shefmerd's poverty, eqwdly 
proved the exceeding neatness, industry, and g(M>d management 
of his wife. His stockings no less proved her good hoasewifoy» 
for they were entirely covered with dams of different coloured 
worsted, but had not a hole in them—- and his shirt, though nesi^ 
ly as coarse as the sails of a ship, was as white as the drifted 
snow, and neatly mended where time had either made a rent, or 
wore it thin. This is a rule of judging by which one shall seldom 
be deceived. If I meet with a labourer hedging, ditching, or 
mending the highways, with his stockings and shirt ti^t and 
whole, however mean and bad his other garments are, I have 
seldom failed, on visiting his cottage, to find that also clean and 
well ordered, and his wife notable and worthy of encourage- 
ment. Whereas a j>oor woman, who will be lying a bed, or 
gossiping with her neighbours, when she ought to t^ fitting oot 
her husband in a cleanly manner, will seldom be found to be 
very good in other respects. 
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Specimen of Questions an the Shepherd rfSaUshury Flain, 

Q. What was the name of the gentleman who was travelling 
across Salisbury Plain ? — ^A. Mr. Johnson. 

Q. What time of the year was it? — A. The summer. 

Q. What time of the day ? — ^A. The evening. 
• Q. Was it pleasant weather? — ^A. Yes; a fine summer's even- 
ing. 

Q. Why did Mr. Johnson ride slowly ? — ^A. That he inight 
have leisure to admire God in the works of creation. 

Q. What do you understand by the works of Creation?-* 
A.' All things that we can see. 

Q. Who created all things? — A. God. 

Q. What is the meaning of, Create? — A. To hake out of 

NOTHING. 

Q. When did Mr. Johnson suppose was as proper a tinae as 
any to think of good things? — A. In a walk, or a nde. 

Q. What kind of thoughts are the works pf the ^reat Maker 
of heaven and earth intended to raise in the mind ? — ^A. Pious 
thoughts. 

Q. While Mr. Johnson was employed in these pious thoughts, 
wliomdid hesee? — ^A. A shepherd. 

Q. How old did the shepherd appear to be{ — A. About fifty. 

Q. How was he dressed? — ^A. He was dressed meanly. 

Q. But does it appear that he was in r^s? — A. No. 

Q. Had not his coat been often patched and mended ? — A. 
Yes. 

' Q. What did this shew in the sliepherd's wife? — A. It shewed 
exceeding neatness, industry, and good management. 

Q. Were there any holes in liis stockings ? — A. No, not one. 
- Q. What were they entirely covered with? — A. Darns. 

Q. What did this shew in the shepherd's wife? — ^A. Good 
liouJiewifery. 

Q. Washis shirt coarse or fine ? — A. Coarse. 

Q. That was as it should be ; because the shepherd was a 
poor man: — but, was it clean or dirty? — A. Clean. 

Q. Was it in holes ? — ^A. No; neatly mended. 

Q. What sort of a cottage may we expect to find a poor man 
living in, when we see his shirt and stockings tight and whole ?^- 
A. A clean and well-ordered one. 

Q. What kind of wife may we conclude that he has ? — ^A. A 
notable one, and worthy of encouragement. 

Q. Is it not the duty of a labounng man's wife to fit out her 
tftusband in as cleanly a manner as she can ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Is that woman likely to do so, who is fiand of lying in bed 
ind of gossiping with her neighbours? — A. No. 
£ 5 
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No. III. 

Specimen ofQuetiUms on a Mondng and Evening Prayer^ for 

a Childfromfaur orfioey to nine or ten years oitU 

[See Prayersi &c. by Sir James Stonbouse, p. 18.] 



Q. To whom do you speak when you say yonr prayers?— A« 
To God. 

Q. Is God erery where present?-— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you see God? — ^A. No. 

Q. Can you see the air that you breathe? — ^A. No. 

Q. A thing, then^ may be present, without your seeing it?-« 
A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Consequently, you find no difficulty in believing that God 
is present, though you do not see him? — ^A. None at all. 

Q. When you are going to say your prayers, should not yoar 
first thought be, that God is present? — ^A. les. 

Q. Is it of any use to say your prayers, unless you bear ia 
mind, all the while, that you are speaking to God, and that he is 
present, and hears you ? — A. No : it is not of the least use. 

Q. Who created you, and all the world? — ^A. God. 

Q. Must not God, then, be a most powerful Beinp? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who supplies you and all other creatures with food, and 
whatever else you stand in need of? — ^A. God. 

Q. Must not God, then, be very kind and good ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a great honour to be allowed to speak to so glo- 
rious a Being as God ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat posture should you use when you pray ? — A. I ought 
to kneel. 

'Q. How many times in a day ought people to pray?— A. 
Twice, at the least : that is, in the morning, as soon as they rise; 
and at night, just before they go to bed. 

Q. Have you been taught a short Prayer, proper for Morning 
and Evening? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you repeat it? — A. Yes: — ^'^ Merciful God, and Fa- 
ther, who art in heaven, look down I beseech thee on a heljtos 
child : incline my heart to remember, love, and serve thee; and 
keep me from evenr evil thought, word, and deed. Enable me 
to do to others as 1 would they should do to me. May I now 
in wisdom, as I grow in stature, and be in favour with God and 
man. Make me dutiful to my parents, loving to all my rda- 
tions, obedient to my teachers, and always in a disposition to 
hear advice, and receive instruction. Preserve me tnis day [or 
this nightl from every danger; and grant all my humble peti* 
tions for tne. sake <>£ Jesus Christ my Saviour, in whom akme I 
«^an be accepted,'' Our Father, &c. 
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0. What do yott mean by the \rord^ Merciful? — ^A. Ready 

TO PITY AND PORoivE. 

Q. Who has taught us to call Gody ow^ Father?— A. Our 
ble^ed Saviour. 

Q. Is it not -a great encouragement taus to pray to God^ to 
know that he considers us as his children ? — ^A. Yes^ it is. 

Q. Is not God every where present ?-^A. Ye«< 

Q. Why then do you say, who art iu heaven?— A. Because 
God is present in heaven in a special and- visible manner. 

Q. What do you first beseech of God in this Prayer ? — ^A. Thai 
he vrill look down upon me^ a helpless child. 

Q. When ought you to remember your Creator ?-^A. In the 
daysof my youth. 

Q. How ought you to love him? — ^A. With all my heart, with 
all my mind, with all my soul, and with all my strength. 

Q. How ought you to serve him ? — ^A. Truly and faithfully. . 

Q. Are you inclined and able to do ail this of yourself? — A* 
No. 

Q. What, then, do you pray God to do?-^A. To incline my 
heart to do it. 

Q. Are there not three several ways in which people commit 
tin? — A. Yes : by wicked thoughts; by wicked words; and by 
wicked deeds. 

Q. What do you desire of God, with respect to these several 
tirays of committing sin? — ^A. That he will keep me from every 
one of them. 

Q. What is your duty towards your neighbour? — A, To love 
him as myself; — and to do unto all men as I would- they should 
do unto me. 

Q. Who is your neighbour? — A. Everybody; all my fellow- 
creatures. 

Q. Supposing that all mankind could be prevailed upon to 
keep this golden rule, of doing to others as tliey would be done 
imto— wh^ sort of a world would this become ?-^A. A most 
happy one. 

-Q. Will you, then, try to perform your part, and always endea* 
vour to remember and keep this rule?-— A. Yes; I hope to do so. 

Q. What do you ask or God, as to this point ?-rA. That he 
will enable me to do it. 

■ Q. Have you ever read of a person, who grew in wisdom as he 
grew in stature; and who was in favour with God and mmi**^ 
A. Yes; our Saidour, Jesus Christ. • 

Q. What do you ask of God, on this head?— A. That I may 
be enabled to do the same. 

Q. Could an infant live a single day, if his parents did not 
take care of him? — ^A. No. 

Q. Who took care of you, when you were a helpless infant ?-«* 

A. My parents. 
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Q. What should yoo be, then, to your parents^ in return for 
all their care? — A. I should be dutiful. 

Q. What should you be to your brothers and sisters, and all 
your other relations? — A. I should be loving. 

Q. What should you be to your teachers? — ^A. I should be 
obedient. 

Q. When persons, who are older and wiser than you are, give 
you good advice, or useful instruction, what disposition ought 
you to be in ? — ^A. I ought to be in a disposition to hear trnsr 
advice, and to receive their instruction. 

Q. What do you ask of God with respect to these duties to 
your parents, relations, and teachers? — A. That he will make me 
fulfil them. 

Q. Are not people continually exposed to danger? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not known or heard of jpersons losing their liveii 
or suffering great bodily injury by falls, or by £re, or in some 
• other way? — A. Yes. 

Q. What do you, and all other persons, consist of, besideta 
body? — A. Of a soul. 

Q. Is not the soul liable to dangers, as well as the body?— A. . 
Yes. 

Q. Suppose that you were constantly in the way of hearing 
wicked language, or of seeing bad examples, what would thb be 
dangerous to? — A. It would oe dangerous to my soul. 

Q. What do you ask of God, with respect to the dangers to 
which your body and soul are liable ? — ^A. That he will preserve 
me from them. 

Q. What is meant by the word. Petitions? — A. P&ATEBi» 

OR REQUESTS. 

Q. What kind of petitions should weak and sinful creainres 
offer to their great Creator? — A. Humble petitions. 

Q. For whose sake do you hope and pray that God will. grant 
your petitions? — ^A. For the sake of Jesus Christ, my Saviour. 

Q. What do you understand by Saviour? — A. APsBaEETtBi 
OR Deliverer. 

Q. Wliat has Jesus Christ preserved or delivered you from? 
^•A. From everlasting death. 

Q. When you kneel down to pray, have you any hopes of 
being accented on your own account ? — A. No. 

Q. In whose name should you offer up your prayers^ in order 
that they may be accepted? — A. In the name of Jesus Christ. 

Q. Is it of any use to pray to God to make you good, unkis 
yon endeavour to be good? — A. It is not of the least use. 
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No. IV. 

Specimen of the English Grammar; with the accompanying 
Questions, 



Grammatical Qutstians, 
How many kinds of Verbs are 
there? < 

Natpe them. * 

VThat does an Active Verb ex- 
press?' 

What does it shew ? ^ 

What else ?s 

Give examples. ^ 

Which is the Active Verb in 
the first phrase, •« the hammer 

«&€.*•? 7 

And so through the remain- 
ing phrases. 
Which is the thing in action in 
the first phrase?* 
And so through the remain- 
ing phrases; using /^xoff, 
instead of things where ne- 
cessary. 
Which is the thing acted upon in 
the first phrase ? 9 
And so through the rest. 

What does a Passive Verb ez- 

piets?'° 
Give examples. '* 
Whtdi is the Passive Verb in the 

first phrase ? ** 
And so through the rest. 



Grammar, * 
There are > three Icinds of Verbs i 
namely^ 

("Active Verbs. 
* < Passive Verbs. 
I, Neuter Verbs. 
An Active Verb ^expresses act- 
ing. It shews ^that there is 
some person or thing in action; 
and ^some person or thing act* 
ed upon : as. 



^The ^hammer 'strikes the 

'nail. 
The ^man. 7threshes the 

'corn. 
•l 'sharpen the 'pencil. 
'You 7clean the 'slates. 
'They 7leam their 'les- 
son. 
•She 'writes a 'copy. 
The 'teacher 7instructs the 
. 'children. 



A Passiye Verb expresses ^^being 
acted upon: as, 
"The nail is '^struck. 
The com is "^threshed. 
The pencil was **sharpcn- 

ed. 
The slates arc >*cleaned. 
The lesson is '^learned. -- 
The copy will be »*written. 
The children are '^nstnict- 
^ ed. 



• The children's books contain the Grammar only ; without any 
i|aestions, or figures of reference. In that used by the teacher, the 
^aesdons are set down in the page adjoining to the passage to which 
they refer ; in the same manner as they are here set down in the ad- 
fdning column. The use of the figures of reference is too obvious to 
reqpure cxphuiatkm. 
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What does a Neuter Verb not 

express ? '> 
Does a Neuter Verb ever express 

an action?— Yes. 
What kind of action ? *♦ 
Does it express any thing ebe ? >s 
Give examples of Neuter Verbs.** 
Which is Uie Neuter Verb in the , 
first phrase ."7 

And so through the rest. 
The object of this section is 
to teach children to distin- 
guish Active, Passive, and 
Neuter Verbs. Let the 
teacher, therefore, now 
direct Uiem to shut their 
books ; and question them 
thus : 
In the phrase, " the hammer 
** strikes the nail," — is siriies 
• Active, Passive, or Neuter ? 
Jn ** the slates crack," — is crack 
Active, Passive, or Neuter ? 
And so with the rest of the 
phrases, taking them at 
random. 



A Neuter Verb expresses, '^nei- 
ther acting upon another, nor 
being acteid upon; but only 
''Home action, which goes no 
fiaurther than the person, or 
thing, acting; or '^the being) 
or existing in a certain state : 
as, 

rXhe nail >7bends. 

I The com '^grows. 

I The pencil i7wearB. 
»«< The slates >7crack. 

I The lesson '7lengthens. 

I Her writing ''improves* 

^Tbe children '7play, 



No.V. 

Words of Commands 



BY MONITOR. 

Teachers, give out copies :— ^The teacher of each class i^ 
ceives copper-plate copies from the schoolmistress ochead chUd, 
and places one before every child in bis class. 



• Several of the words of command, described above, are now not 
in use ; since many movements, which at first vrere made by tbe 
classes separately, at the command of their respective teachers, are at 
present made by the whole school at once, at the command of the 
monitor, or mistress. The principal words of command, not there 
described, or which are now executed diffinrently, are as follow :— . 

Tkacusrs, ceasb DiCTATiKo. — This is to give each child tiaie 
to finish his last word, or sentence, before the inspection. 

Classbs, PRtPAas YOR iNSPKCTiON. — On hearingfthis commit^ 
tiie children place their pencils on the desks, and, if writiiiK fiwi 
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^ Teachers^ collect copies: — Bach teacher collecU his co* 
pies, and returns them to the schoohnistress or head child. 

Teachers^ begin dictating : — ^The teachers of the classes 
which write from dictation take their seats, and begin dictating 
their lesson, spelling, or mis-spelt words. 

Teachers, INSPECT slates: — ^The teachers in order, begin<i 
ning with the seventh class, direct their classes to shew slates; 
and each of them, assisted frequently by the schoolmistress and 
monitor, proceeds to inspect the slates belonging to his class. 

Teachers, lead out classes ;7-The teachers conduct their 
classes out to lesson, in the manner hereafter described. 



copies, they place them on the right sides of their slates ; and sit up* 
fi{^t, with their hands off the desks, in readiness to execute the next 
command. 

Classes, shew slates.*'— On hearing the first word of this com* 
mand, (classes,) they lay hold of the sides of their slates, without 
raising them from the desks : on hearing the remaining words, (sntw 
slates,) they quickly, but quiedy, raise them on the desks, with 
tiie written sides inwards^ or towards themselves ; which has been 
found, on the whole, to be more convenient than the former method* 

Teachers, change copies. — Each teacher takes up the copy. of 
bis head child, and carries it to the lowest child ; and, as he proceeds 
along the front of the desk, moves each of the remaining copies one 
place higher. Thus, the whole are in an instant changed, and w^ith* 
out noise or confusion. 

Teachers, collect pencils. — ^When this command is given, 
tiie children take their pencils in their right hands, and hold them 
upright on the tops of the desks, so that the teachers may conveniently 
collect them. The teachers, also, the instant the word is given, move 
lapidly off, from the upper end of their respective desks, and, having 
Collected the pencils, deliver them to the monitor, or mistress.-^The 
copies are likewise collected by the teachers, at the command of the 
monitor, or mistress, in the same regular manner. 

Classes, prepare for lesson; or, out of school; or, 
CHURCH ; or, catechism. — On hearing this command, the children 
tit upright on the forms, with their hands off the desks, and prepared 
4D execute the next. 

Classes, to lesson ; or, out ot school; or, to church ; or, 
TO CATECHISM.— Out. — ^In. — Clean slates. — ^All these com- 
mands are executed as above described ; with the exception, that it is 
done by the whole school at once, inst^ of^ single classes. 

GiTE out hats. — ^When this command is given, the head child of 
each class steps out, and delivers hats, bonnets, &c., and, if going to 
church, pia3rer books and bibles, to such children as have them not 
within their reach. The signal for a child's wanting any thing is, 
extending his right arm on the desk. During the delivery of hats, ftc^ 
the teachefB stand at the head of their respective classes^ to see that 
good order b prcsenred« adedit«i8i5. 
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' Teachers^ lead in classes: — ^Tliej conduct them back to 
their desks. 

Teachers, lead out of school; or, to church; or, to 
catechism; or, to ciphering: — ^The teachers use the same 
form nearly as in leading out to lesson. 

BY TEACHERS. 

Print i, h, t, (or whatever may be the letters) capital;— 
or, a, b, c, &c. small;— or, 1^2, 8, &c.: — ^The children print 
the letters, or figures, in the sand; and, having finished^Keep 
their right hands resting on the edge of the desk. 

Name and count your letters, or, figures: — Each cliilif 
names and counts the letters, or figures, forwards and back- 
wards, pointing to each with his forefinger >>. 

CLASS, (third, fourth, &c. as it may happen to be,) 

SHEW slates: — ^The children of the class instantly raise their 
slates on the desk, with the written side outwards, and inclined 
a little to the end of the desk where the teacher gave the com- 
mand. 

CLASS, CLEAN SLATES : — ^They Hib out the inspected 

words with their spunges. 

' CLASS, TO LESSON ; or, OUT OF SCHOOL ; or, TO 

church; or, to catechism ; or, to ciphering: — ^The children 
rise from their form, and, turning a little towards the end of the 
desk where their teacher stands, wait for the next command. 

Out : — ^They step nimbly over the form, and stand steady be- 
hind it, keeping their eyes on their teacher. The boys place 
their hands behmd them ; the girls hold theirs before than. 

Go : — ^They walk away rapidly, but quietly, under the con* 
duct of their teacher. 

■ Class, to your places, — go: They return in tbe 
same orderly manner to the space behind their form. 

In : — They step over the form, and resume their seat. 



^ The above commands are for the teacher of the first class. Pre- 
cisely similar ones are employed by the teacher of the second class, 
except that in the first command the word, Write,, is substituted for 
Print. 

c If a ciphering class, it is addressed by the name of the rule 
in which it happens to bo$ as. Simple Division Class; — Practice 
Class : — &c. 
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No. VI. 

Form of the Register of Lessons, SfC. in a Reading Class. 



FIFTH CLASS. | 


1819. 

May 
SO. 


Num- 
ber of 
Les- 
sons. 


Page 

and 

line 

ended. 


Num. 

of 
Lesson 
Words. 


Num. 
ofSpel- 

ling 
Words. 


Remarks. 


Mo. 


8 


13,4 


105 


— 


Began Bible History. 
Holiday. 

rFinished Bible His- 
) tory, and began it a 
t second time. 


Tu. 


7 


22,6 


93 


— 


W. 


7 


31,13 


87 


— 


Th. 


8 


42,11 


102 


— 


Fr. 


8 


51,14 


96 


— 


Sat. 


— 


— 


— 


— — 


Total.! 38 


— 


483 




Maya;. 




« 






Mo. 


7 


60,6 


98 


— 


T^. 


8 


68,23 


86 


— 


W. 


7 


13,4 


32 


57 


Tb. 


7 


31,13 


— 


99 


Fr. 


7 


49,13 


— 


105 


Sat. 


8 


67,22 


— 


94 


Total. 


44 


— 


216 


355 



ARITHMETIC. 



JN the Enmore school all the children, when of a proper 9^ 
are instructed in Arithmetic; which is taught in xsfasses, each 
under the direction and tuition of its teacher. An aritfametie 
class consists of all such children as are in the same rti!e» 
When a class commences ciphering, or enters upon a new pok^ 
a teacher is appointed from one of the superior classes^: but 
the teacher frequently belongs to the class of v^cfa he has ^ 
care; and in that case has as little previous acquaintance widi 
what he is to teach as the rest of the children compotiBg it 
To enable him to discharge the duties of his office, he is s^ 
plied, first, with a book containing not only the sums on yMA 
(lis class are to be employed, but Siso the full working of tlle^ 
expressed either in worcfs, or in some more compendious- Imt 
equally intelligible way; and, secondly, where the rule whidi 
(he class are studying admits of it, he is provided with a fuUmtl 
^mprehensive table. [ 

' It will readily be perceived by all who are acquainted widi 
Mr. Lancaster's pubhcations, that in two important points^ vih 
ihat of dividing the children into classes, — ana that ot qoaliQiDl 
Q^instructed children to act as teachers of diose classes, by soP* 
plying them with worked suios and tablesy-^ur method ottff» 
ing arithmetic is similar to that which is described in his loh 
provements in Education. With respect, however, to many of 
the practices there mentioned, I saw nothing to induce me tist_ 
adopt them; particularly those which constitute the emploj' 
meht of his first class; and that of writing from dictation entife 
keys to sums, as noticed in his account of the succeeding dasi. 
In our school children begin to cipher at seven, and sometimes 
at six years of age : and no inconvenience whatever has hitherto 
been felt from the omission of the preparatory exercises men* 
tioaed in Mr. Lancaster's book, and practised in his schodf. 
On the contrary, the progress made by our children in ariA- 



^ Our arithmetic teachers are now always taken from a tapeiior 
class, — generally from the highest ; and, in the same manner as oar 
reading teachers, each of them has the permanent charge of a parti* 
cular class. The children, who are thus employed as teachers, receive 
their own lessons in arithmetic at another time of the day. 3d edit. 
1815. 
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luetic is not only far beyond what the old method is canable of 
effecting; but is even greater than I have ever witnessea in any 
of the schools conducted upon the new systcan. By means of 
progressive sums and a peculiar table, a perfect knowledge of 
Simple Addition is soon and easily attained; and that point be- 
ii^ gained, Simple Subtraction, which is nothing more than Sim- 
ple Addition inverted, is the acauisition of but a few lessons. In 
fike manner, by the aid of introductory sums, on a new but suffi- 
ciently obvious principle, our children readily acquire a thorough 
knowledge of Simple Multiplication; without once sitting down 
to learn the Multiplication Table as a task, and frequently with- 
out ever seeing it. The table is quickly and most effectually im- 
pressed upon thdr memories by their practice in the introduc- 
tory sums; a mode of learning it which I have found to be much 
more suitable to the active and sociable disposition of children 
than the one which is commonly followed. It is attended too 
with this great advantage, that, whilst learning the table, they 
axe also acquiring a knowledge of the technical form, in which 
sums in Simple Multiplication are worked. When well-grounded 
in Simple Multiplication, they meet with no difficulties in Sim- 
ple Division, which a little practice does not enable tliem to 
overcome. And thus, without any thing resembling labour on 
their parts; with no more exertion than is easy and even delight- 
fbl; with nothing to fatigue and disgust, and with every thing to 
fjreti^ and to animate them; I have Uie satis&ction of seeing 
our children instructing themselves and each other, in a very 
Bbort space of time, in the four simple rules of Arithmetic, vnm 
All their variations and contractions. This foundation beine 
wen laid, their progress through the succeeding rules is e|E|sy and 
rapid. One hour of a day in the summer, and three Quarters of 
an hour in the winter, are occupied in arithmetic : ana with this 
practice, we have found that, in the course of two years, chil- 
dren, who were before entirely unacquainted with figures, may 
be (horoi^dily instructed in the four first rules, simple and com- 
pound; Keduction; the Rule of Three, direct, inverse, and 
doable; Practice; Tare and Tret; Interest, and its dependent 
rules; Cross Multiplication, or Duodecimals; and the Extrac- 
tion of the Square and Cube Roots; and may obtain some know- 
led^ of Vul^ and Decimal Fractions. In nothing, however, is 
their pro^ss so conspicuous and extraordinary as in Mental 
Arithmetic ; a branch of the science which has hitherto been 
litde attended to in schools; but which, in the business of life, is 
of great importance. Within die period of two years before 
mentioned, our children acquire the power of multiplying men- 
tally any hve figures, and of^ dividing any six figures, oy any mul- 
tipher, or divisor, not exceeding 19 ; and are thus enabled to re- 
turn ijuick and ready answers to a vast variety of questions, not 
only in Simple and Compound Multiplication and Division^ but 
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also in Reduction, the Rule of Three, Practice, and other ruleft of 
arithmetic. In the ensuing pages, some account will be pwen of 
their method of calculation ; which, thougli easy and simple^ is 
somewhat jpeculiar. 

From the following detail of our proceedings in the four sin- 
pie and elementary rales, the reader will have a tolerablj acen- 
rate conception, it is presumed, both of the principle, i^ 
which arithmetic is taught in our village school, and or the more 
important of our subsidiary practices. 



SIMPLE ADDITION*. 

i^HEN eight or ten, or any larger number of children are Birf- 
ficiently advanced in the school, and are of a proper age to be 
instracted in arithmetic ; are able to count from one to 100 hf 
onits, and from 10 to 100 by tens; and have learned on Wa^ 
ren's engraved slates to write the Arabic figures with freedan 
and correctness; they are immediately formed into a class, aod 
placed under the tuition of a child sent for a time from one of 
the superior classes. 

At the hour appointed for calling out the arithmetic datl^ 
the teacher, having his new class sitting before him, usually on 
three forms, so placed that each of the two side forms makes to 
obtuse angle with the back form, proceeds to dictate to them die 
following sum ; which is the first of a s^es of progressive i 
drawn up for the use of the school : 

1 « S«» 
3 8 1 

2 S 3 

3 13 
3 2 1 
3 3 3 
3 13 



" In our school, children acquire the chief pan of their know- 
ledge of Numeration by writing frum dictation their sums in simple 
addition. Previously, however, to their leaving the simple additioa 
class, they are accustomed to receive a few regular lessons in nume- 
ration: and I have the pleasure to find, that these are similar, in 
almost every respect, to the numeration lessons in '• The Teachei'f 
Arithmetic for Classes, on the Rev. Dr. Bell*s System ; by GeoiK« 
Reynolds, Master of the Lambeth Boys* Parochial School." Rivmg- 
tons, &c. 

* In the book provided for the teacher, the sum and its key ap- 
pear thus ; — 
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e teacher dictates this sum line by line; giving out, first, the 
A according to their simple value; and then, according to 
value as they stand in the sum : thus, one, two, three^— one 
red and twenty three; — three, two, one, — three hundred 
mentv one; &c. Each line is inspected as soon as it is 
m; the children beirik directed for that purpose to shew 
; that is, to hold theniup, with the written sides outwards^ 
It the teacher may conveniently see the figures as he passes 

firont of his class. Should any error be detected on a 
8 slate, he loses his place to the next child below him, 
i figures are found to be set down correctly. 

tm lines of figures being thus written down and carefully 
cted, the teacher directs the children to draw a straight 
inder the whole. He then tells them that the upright 
of figures are called columns; and that they are numbered 
rifiht to left; and desires them to look to the first column. 
Diet their pencils move from figure to figure, beginning at 
iwest^ as he shews them how they are to be added toge- 

FirMi Column. 
ind 3 are 6 ; — 6 and 1 are 7 ; — 7 and 3 are 10 ; — 10 and S 
i ; — 12 and 1 are 13 ; — 13 and 3 are 16 ; — set down 6 un- 
18 column I am adding up, and 1 under the 6, to be carried 
! next. 

ring the adding up of the column, the teacher keeps his 
n 3ie children, to see that they are following him ; and 
mentioning the figures that are to be set down, and in- 





"1. 


.42 


.63 




"3* 


"2, 


"1* 




"2 


•03* 


S 




no' 

4'" 


4- 


'1 




•3 
»2" 


•2" 


•3'° 
3" 


i 1 


7 


4 


6 


itdBpm* 




1 


1 



small figures on the left of each column refer to the fint 
ig <rf the sum, when the columns are added upwards ; those 
i right to the proof, when they are added downwards. This 
of setting down the key is perfectly intelligible to a child of 
fean of age ; and it has been found in many respects more 
lient than that of expressing it in words. 
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spectipg tbe slat^ to ascertain that it is done correctlj, he pro- 



Sccond Column. 

1 1 carry and 1 are 2<^; — 2 and 2 are 4;— 4 and 2 are 6;-- 
6 and 1 are 7 ; — 7 and 3 are 10; — 10 and % are 12; — 12 and % 
are 14; — set down 4 under tbe colanm I am adcQng up, and 
carry 1. 

Having inspected the slates, he proceeds: 
TlUrd Column. 

1 1 carry and 2 are 3;— 3 and 3 are 6;^~6 and 2 are SM 
and 3 are 11 ; — 11 and 2 are 13; — 13 and 3 are 16; — 16 and 1 
are 17 ; — set down 17; the 7 under the column I am adding up, 
and the 1 to the lefb. 

Having inspected the slates, the teacher tells the dass that 
the sum is worked; and that this is Simple Addition; anddh 
rects them to rub out the carried figures; write Total befi>re 
the figures immediately under the line ;. and draw a double Hoe 
under them: which operations are likewise inspected. 

Sometimes it has been found necessary for the teacher to go 
two or three times over the sum ; but it generally happens thal^ 
after the first time, the children have sufficiently caught the 
method to be able to proceed of themselves. On perceiviii§ 
this, and it is usually very easy to discover it, by the eaffemeis 
and pleasure depicted on their countenances, he tells &em to 
rub out the Total; and calb upon one of them by name to 

Supposing the class to consist of twelve children, and that tlie 
fourth child is called upon, the process is as follows : 
4th child. First column; 3 and 3 are 6. 
5th — 6 and 1 are 7. 

6th 7 and 3 are 10. 

7th 10 and 2 are 12. 

8th 12 and 1 are 13. 

9th 13 and 3 are 16; — set down 6 under the cohimn 

I am adding up, and 1 under the 6, to be car* 
ried to the next**. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 
(after inspection) Go on, the next. 



<^ In Mr. Lancaster's cards, the learner is directed to defer takbg 
in the figure carried from a preceding column, until tfaie next *)- 
l])mn is ad^ed up. For a long time this was the piactioe followed 
in our school; but it has lately been changed for tbe more natuxal 
and easy method described above. 

' ^ After working two or three sums in Simple Addition, the cfaiU il 
allowed to express this more concisely. Instead of the form fpftt 
above, be merely says, set down 6 and cany l* . ^ 
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10th child. Second column ; 1 1 carry and 1 ue{. 

11th 2 and S al-e 4. 

12th 4 and 8 are 6. 

Ist 6 and 1 are 7. 

2d 7 and 3 are 10. 

3d 10 and 2 are 12. 

4th 12 and 2 are 14; — ^set down 4 under the colonm 

I am adding up, and carry 1. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 
■ (after inspection) Go on, the next. 

5th child. Third column ; 1 1 carry and 2 are 3. 
«th — — 3 and 3 are 6. 

7th 6 and 2 are 8. 

8th — >— 8 and 3 are 11. 

9th 11 and 2 are 13. 

10th 13 and 3 are 16. 

11th 16 and 1 are 17; — set down 17; the 7 under 

the column I am adding up, and the 1 to the 
left. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

(after inspection) Rub out the carried figures; 
write Total before the 1, 7, 4, 6, one thousand 
seven hundred and forty six; and draw a double 
line under the whole. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

(after inspection) Prove the sum, by adding each 

column downwards. 
12th child. First column downwards; 3 and 1 are 4. 

1st 4 and 2 are 6. 

2d 6 and 3 arc 9. 

3d 9 and 1 are 10. 

4th 10 and 3 are 13. 

3th 13 and 3 are 16 ; — set down 6 onder the dou» 

ble line, and directly under the column I am 
proving, and lender the 6, to be carried to 
the next. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 
■ ' (after inspection) Go on, the next. 

6th child. Second column, downwards; 1 1 carry and 
2 are 3. 

7th 3 and 2 are 5. 

8th 5 and 3 are 8. 

9th 8 and 1 are 9. 

10th 9 and 2 are 11. 

11th -T — 11 and 2 are 13. 

12th 13 and 1 are 14 ; — set down 4 under the 

double line» and <tirectly under the column 
I am proving, and 1 under the 4» to be ^r- 
ried to the next. 
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Teacher. Shew slates. 

(after inspection) Go on, the next. 

1st child. Third column downwards; 1 I carry and 1 
are 3. 

2d 2 and 3 are 5. 

3d 5 and 2 are 7. 

4th — '— 7 and 3 are 10. 

5th 10 and 2 are 12. 

6th 12 and 3 are 15. 

7 th 15 and 2 are 17 ; — set down 17 : the 7 under 

the double line, and directly under the co- 
lumn I am prpWng, and the 1 to the left. 
Teacher. Are the figures immediately under the double 
line the same as tliose immediately above itf 
8th child. Yes. 

Teacher. The sum, then, is proved, and found to be 
right : rub out the proofs. 
It contributes much both to the ease of the teacher, and to 
the steadiness and improvement of the class, and it is therefore 
of great consequence, to have, for every operation in the ele- 
mentar^r rules, a prescribed ^orm of words; irom which tjie chil- 
dren, without express permission, are on no account idlowed to 
deviate. The form used by us in Simple Addition will appear 
firom the foregoing details. Until a child is just about to leave 
the Simple Addition class, he is generally obUged to adhere to it 
without the slightest omission or variation. 

After going through the progressive sums, in which the class 
are gradually led on nrom the easiest to the most difl&cult com- 
binations of figures, they proceed to sums containing the whole 
of the digits; which are set down indiscriminately, as in the ex- 
amples given in our common books of arithmetic ^ 

At the same time that children are formed into a Simple Ad- 
dition class, and enter upon the progressive sums, they been 
likewise to be exercised, by their teacher, in the followmg Ttf 
bles. About one third of the hour appropriated to arithmetic a 
usually occupied in this way. 

« When the sum is finished, it appears thus on each of tbs slates^ 



1 


3 


a 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


a 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 



Total 



^ Here also, as in the progressive sums, the key to each ooluma 
is inserted in small figures in the teacher's book. 
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8 — 
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8 --^ 
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fj 
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7 

8 
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8 

9 
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11 

13 
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7 
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9 
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11 
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13 
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7 
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18 
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13 
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14 


i^ 
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15 
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17 
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18 


7 
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1 are 14 
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4 and 6 are 10 


11 and 9 are 20 


13 and 7 are 20 
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23 




30 


24 


80 
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33 




40 


34 


40 


41 50 


43 
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44 


50 
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53 




60 


64 


60 
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70 


64 


70 
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80 


74 


80 


81 90 


83 




90 


84 
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91 100 


93 
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94 
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93 


86 
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96 
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The first of the two foregoing tahles is nearly the same as that 
which is raven in << Reynolds's Arithmetic for Children edocated 
" on Dr. Bell's Plans," and in ^ Joyce's Practical Arithmetics^ 
both of which works should be in the hands of persons desirous 
of promoting the new method of instruction; the former baring 
been composed expressly for the use of schools conducted ao- 
c;ording to that method ; the latter containing many thiDf^ 
which may easily be adapted to if. In the Practical Arithmetic, 
the Simple Addition table, though in substance the same as our 
first table, is given in a much inore compact form than oors: 
but, considering that in our school the table would generally be 
used by a child liearly, if not quite, as ignorant as the class 
which he might be appointed to exercise, I gave the preference 
to the easier and more simple, though somewhat more diBm 
form. When the children are exercised by a teacher taken htm 
a superior class, no table is of course necessary. 

Tne way in which the first table is used is too obvious to stftod 
in need of much explanation. The teacher, having his -class be- 
fore him, mentions two figures, and requires one of the-children 
to tell tlieir sum, or total: thus, (supposing the third child to be 
the one first addressed ;) 

Teacher. 1 and 1 ? 3d child. 2 

1 and 2 ? 4th 3 

lands? 5th.! 4&c. 

At first, the direct order only is used, as in this example ; but 
when the children begin, to answer with tolerable readiness, that 
t>rderisdisoontiiiaed; and the teacher puts the questions irre- 
gularly, and with no regard to the series of figures m the table. 

The first nine divisions of the first table may be considered as 
the key to all the other combinations that can possibly occur in 
Simple Addition. My object in drawing up the second tahle 
was, to shew the chilcfren tlie extensive application of the ooih 
tents of those divisions; and by continual repetition to render 
the application familiar to them. The result has .been hig|dy 
satisfactory: and I can confidently recommend th^jidoptionof 
a table of this kind in all schools where children are taught arith- 
metic in classes. 

The first, or introductory division of the second table, is in- 
serted for the purpose ot obviating the inconveniencies arising 

« Arithmetic for Children educated on Dr. Bell's Plan ; or, the 
Simple Rules of Arithmetic, in Questions and Answers, suited tp the 
capacitiesof Children, with Tables of Weights and Measures'; in Two 
Partsi By George Reynolds, Master Of the Lambeth BOys' Parochial 
School. Rivingtons, Hatchard, and Miller. 

h 1. A System of Practical Arithmetic, applicable to the present 
state of Trade, and Money Transactions ; &c. By the Rev. J . Joyce. 
PhWips, a, A Key to ditto. 
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from the anomalies that occur, in English, and in most other 
laneoages, in the names of the numbers from 11 to 19t both in- 
chided. Were it the custom in English to call 11, ten-one, 12, 
ten-two, 13, ten-three, &c. in the same manner as we express 
81 by twen^-one, 22 hj twenty-two, 23 by twent^r-three, &c. 
there would be no occasion for the introductory division : but as 
the- anomalies above referred to are established, this division 
could not well be omitted. 

The second taUe is used, as the preceding one was, first, in 
the direct order; and afVerwards, irregularly. In both me- 
thods, the questions on each division of the table are, for some 
tune, and until the class are become very ready in their an- 
swers, preceded by those relating to the fundamental combina* 
cioB at the head of the division. Thus, in the direct order, and 
supposing the sixth child to be first addressed ; 
Teacher. 5 and 9? 6th child. 14 

What is 14? 7th 10 and 4 

15 and 9? 8th 24 

. 25 and 9? 9th 34 

35 and 9? 10th 44 &c. 

Irregularly. 
Teacher. 9 and 8 ? 6th child. 17 

What is 17? 7th 10 and 7 

79 and 8? 8th 87 

39 and 8? 9th 47 

69 and 8? 10th 77 &c. 

On the first use of the tables, the child to whom a question is 
put, is allowed a few seconds before he returns his answer: but 
when the class have been exercised in them for some time, the 
ainswers are expected to be given without pause or hesitation. 
Should the child now be at a loss for an answer, the teacher in- 
stantly applies to the next; and so on, until the answer is re- 
turned; when die child who is ready with it takes place of all 
who have failed. 

Our Simple Addition class consist frequently of nearly twenty 
children; who from difference of age and capacity make an un- 
equal progress. When five, or six, or more of the children at 
the head of the class are found to be perfect in the rule; that is, 
when they can add up with ease and accuracy the longest co- 
lumn',, and can return a ready and correct answer to every ques- 



* When children are preparing to leave the Simple Addition class, 
they are exercised in the method of adding up a column by mention- 
ing the sums or totals only of the figures added. Thus, supposing 
the column to consist of the following figures, 7, g, 8, 6, 5, 9, 7, the 
child no longer says, 7 and 9 are 16; 16 and 8, &c.; but^ 7, 16, 24, 
30, 35, 44, ^l: 1 and carry 5. 

P 4 
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tion that can be proposed from the tables; they an d«tadie4 
from the rest of the class^ and having written down a sum is 
Simple Addition, at the dictation of some child appointed io^ the 
purpose by the schooknistress, they are dispersed over the tooUf 
and required to work it separately^ or in the manner commonly 
practised in schools. This is continued for two or three days: 
at the end of which time they are formed into a Simj^ SnbtcM* 
tien ckss. 



SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 

To children who have passed throiu^ our Simple Addition dus, 
Simple Subtraction presents no difiSculty. Tney are first mads 
to understand, by cm exercise of which the following ip a specie 
men, that Subtraction is Addition inverted : 
Teacher, (to the 4th, or any other child.) 
— — 2 and what make 4? 4th child. Jl 

— Take 2 from 4, what remains? 5th — a 

— 3 and what make 6? 6th S 

2 firom 5, what remains? 7tfa -««*-*•' 3 

^*-«- 8 from 5, what remains? 8d) — — * 2 tic. 

This requires but a few minutes to be perfectljf nnderstood. 
The teacher then dictates an easy sum; and, havmg in3pected 
the slates, proceeds to work it, ana afterwards to prove it, aloud; 
predseiy in the manner in winch the class are expected to do it 
The remainders, and the carried figures, if any, are set down by 
all the children, as they are mentioned by the teacher; and at' 
ter the setting down ofeach remainder, or of each carried figOR^ 
if there be an^, the slates are shewn and in^>ected. 

This operation having been perfi^rmed once, or oftener if ne-' 
cessarj, the teacher directs his class to dean slates; and theOf 
dictating the same, or some other easy sum, desires one of d» 
children, calling him by name, to begio; thus, suppoting the 
class to consist of twelve children^ and that tl»e tenth cfflldiii 
fixed on to begiuj 

Teacher. From 7 6 4 8« 

Take 6 8 2 6 



* In the teachei's book the sum appears tfans : 
From 7 6 4 8 
Take 6 8 3 6 

Remahider .889 
Carried figure l 
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Teacher. Shew sktes. 

(after inspection) A. B. hegin. 

iOth child. 6 from 8^ and there remains 2; set down 2, 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

^ (after inspection) Oo on, the next. 

11th child. 2 from 4, and there remains 2; set down 2. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

'■■ (aft«r inspection) Go on, the next. 
IStii child. 8 from 6, I cannot; borrow one ten from the 
next, and say, 8 from 16, and there remains 8, 
and carry 1; set down 8, and 1 under the 8, to 
be carried to the next. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

' (after inspection) Go on, the next. 
Ist child. 1 1 carry to the 6 makes 7; 7 from 7, and there 

remains nothing; set down a dot. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

■ (after inspection) Rub out the carried figure; 
write " Remainder^ before the figures under the 
line; and draw u double line umkr them: a^ 
the sun is done. Shew slates. 

■ ■ (after inspection) Prove the sum. 

9d child. Add together the remainder, and the lesser num- 
ber : 2 aad 6 are B ; set down 8. 

dd 2 and 2 are 4; set down 4. 

4fli a and 8 are 16 ; set down 6, and carry 1. , 

5th — — . 1 1 carry and 6 aire T; set down 7. 
Teacher. Shew slates. 

■ ■ (after inspection) Are the figjures under the dou- 
ble line tie same sb the greater number? 
6th child. Yes. 

Teacher. The sum, then, is proved, and Souad to be right : 
rub out die proof*. 
A new sum is then dictated and worked : and in this way the 
^lass contboe to be exercised, lor rather more than three quar^ 
ers of an hour in each day, until Simple Sid>tractiQii becomes 
perfectly familiar and easy to them. What remains of the hour 
ippropnated to arithmetic is employed in answering questions 
rom the following table. 



b The sum, when finished, appears thus on the slates: 
From 7 6 4 B 
Take 6 8 2^ 

Remainder ■ 8 a ^ 

VI 
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specimen. As die exercise refers to the sum vrhkk the class 
mve just written down^ the teacher, before he begins to put hi» 
^uestionsy desires the children to keep their eyes on tbeir slates. 
Teacher. A*B. (or 2d child,) how much are two ones, or 
twice 1? 3d child, t 

— ^- 3 twos, or twice 8 ? dd -*— » 4 

-— ^ 2 thfeoyMTtwiceS? .4th— -6 

S twos, or three times two ? 5th-— 6 

— — Then, twice S, and three times 2 are 

the same ? 6th child. Yes, both are 6. 

- 2 fours, or twice 4? 7th 8 

4 twos, or four times 2 ? 8th— —8 

— — Then, twice 4, and four times tl are 

the same? 9th child. Yes, boCil are 8 &c. 

By this exercise the' children discoYer that, when two figorei 
are to be multiplied into each other, the product is the saaie^ 
whichsoever of the two is taken first, or made the multiplier; 
80 that should the learner, for example, be at a loss for the pro- 
duct of 9 fours, or 9 times 4, yet if he recollects, or cdksulateS} 
that 4 nines, or 4 times 9, are 86, he obtains the product for 
which he is seeking. 

Having gone through this preparatory exercise, the class are 
deemed equal to the working of the introductonr sums. JUJm^ 
teacher therefore gives the word, ^' clean slates r dictates the 
same multiplicand and multiplier as before; and callaon one of 
the children by name to begin <<: 

Teacher. A. B. (or 7th child) begin. 
7tb child, twice 1 are 2 ; set down 2 under the figure which 

I am multiplying by®. 
Sth— twice 2 are 4; set down 4. 

9tlv twice 3 are 6; set down 6. 

10th twice 4 are 8 ; set down 8. 

11th -:;t—. twice 5 are 10; set down 0, and carry 1. 
12tfa -^ — twice 6 are 12; and 1 1 carried are 18; set down 
8, and carry 1. 
1st — twice 7 are 14; and 1 1 carried are 15; set 4omn 
5,ai^carry 1. 

2d twice 8 are 16; and 1 1 carried are 17; act dowq 

7, und carry 1. 



* To prevent unnecessary repetitions, each elaai will m future be 
supposed to consist of twelve children, 

« When a class fiist enter upon Simple MaltipliGadon, the teacher, 
during the woiking, and paving of the. jum, inspects ereiy fipre as 
it is set down. As they prooeedy however, in the rule, hia inspec- 
tions aie less frequent* This ohscrvatioa %fp\vn cq;a%to ftU the 
succeeding ndes* 
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3d ekikt. twice 9 are 16; sad 1 1 carried are 19; set down 

19. 
Teaeher. Rub out the carried figures; wriite '^Frodot^ 
before the lower hne of figures; dmw a double 
line under tkem : and the sum is done. 

The introductory sums have all the same multiplicand ; and 
^Bier oniy in their multipliers; which increase in a regular te« 
ries firom S to 12. In these sums, which include the whole cftht 
mukipluMtion UMcy the class continue to be exercised, until they 
can work them with rapidity and correctness^ Then, but not 
before, they proceed to sums, the multiplicands of whidb consist 
of figures set down indiscriminately ; and the multipliers increase 
gradually in the number of figures firom one to nine. These are 
succeeded by the most useful of the contractions. 

When the class enter upon tlie sums with multipliers exceed- 
ing 12, and upon, each of the contractions^ the first sum is 
worked by the teacher, by way of explanation, as in t^ case of 
a new rule. 

The oonmioB method of proof, by makii^ the former mult»* 
plicand the multiplier,, and the former multiplier the multipli- 
cand, is explained to the class: but that by casting out the 
nines, though not absolutely infallible, is the one usually prac- 
tised in our school ; as being the most convenient, and taking ap 
the least time. 

The form observed in wording a sum with a maltif^r exceed* 
ing 12, and in proving it, is as foUows: 

Teacher. Multiply 9 7 6 8 7 4' 
by 7 9 8 



r Begw A.B.(orastchild.) 

1st child. Mmtiply by B in the place of units. 8 tines 4 aie 



'^ In the leachei's book, (and on each of the slates, when die 
fs woifced and pro?cd,) this sum and Its proof appear thus : 
9 7^874 Mnltipiicaiid, 
7 9 6 MuhipUeiw 

7 6 14 9 9 3 
8 7 9 18 6 6 
4 8 8 8 118 



JlJfdaAt 779545 45 » 
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J. >. ' 93; set dovfu'2 under the figure I am multiplying 

hjy and carry 3. 
' %d child.^ 8 tlimes 7 are 56^ and 3 are 59 ; set down 9, and 
carry 6. 

3d 8 times 8 are 64^ and 5 are 69; set down 9^ and 

carry 6. 

4th 8 times 6 are 48, and 6 are 54; set down 4y and 

carry 5. • 

5th ■ 8 times 7 are 56, and 5 are 61; set down 1, and 
carry 6. 

ath 8 times 9 are 72, and 6 are 78; set down 7Q. 

7 th "—^ Multiply hy 9 in the place of tens. 9 times 4 are S6; 
set down 6 under the figure I am multiplying hy, 
and carry 3. 

8th 9 times 7 are 63, and 3 are 66 ; set down 6, and 

carry 6. 

9th 9 times 8 are 7S, and 6 are 78; set down 8, and 

carry 7. 

10th 9 times 6 are 54, and 7 are 61; set down 1, and 

carry 6. ^ 

11th -1 9 times 7 are 63, and 6 are 69; set down 9, and 

carry 6. 

^2th 9 times 9 are 81, and 6 are 87; set down 87. 

1st Multiply by 7 in the place of hundreds. 7 times 4 

are 28 ; set down 8 under tlie figure I am multiply- 
ing by^ and carry 2. 

<2d 7 times 7 are 49, and 2 are 51; set down i, and 

carry 5. 

3d 7 times 8 are 56, and 5 are 61; set down 1, and 

carry 6. 

4th 7 times 6 are 42, and 6 are 48; set down 8, and 

carry 4. 
5th-rT-'7,^mes 7 are 49, and 4 are 53; set down 3, apd 
cirry5. • ' 

^ 6th 7 times 9 are 63, and 5 are 68 ; set down 68. 

" 7th Draw a line, and add together the particular pro- 
ducts. 2; set^own 2. 15; set down 5, and carry 1. 
1, 9, 15,24; set down 4, and carry 2. 2, 3, 11, 
15; set down 5, and carry 1. 1,4; set down 4. 
8, 17, 25; set down 5, and carry 2. 2, 5, 12, 19; 
set down 9, and carry 1. 1, 9, 17 ; set down 7, and 
early 1. 1, 7 ; set down 7 : and draw a double line 
- under the general product. 
TeacheiC* Prove the sum, by casting out the nines. 
8th child. AjEakfe a Multiplication cross. Cast the mnes oat of 
^ die multiplicand : 7 and 6 are -13, and 8 are 21^ and 
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' 7 are 28; and 4 are 52; 9 in 33^^ 3 timesy- and' 5 

over; reject the three iiines^ and set dowja tlie 5 on 

the Idtdf the Cross. 
9th child. Cast the nines out of the multiplier: 7 and 8 are 15; 

9 in 15; once, aind '6 over; reject the 1 nin^ and set 

down the 6 on the right of the cross. 
10th Multiply the two numbers set down^ and cast the 

nines out of their product: 6 times 5 are 30; 9>in 

30^ 3 times, and 3 over; reject the 3 nines, and set 

down the 3 at the top of the cross. 
11th Cast the nines out of the general product: 7 and 7 

are 14, and 5 are 19, and 4 are 23, and 5 are 28, and 

4 are 32, and 5 are 37, and 2 are 39; 9 in 39, 4 times, 

and 3 over; reject the 4 nines, and set down 3 at the 

bottom of the cross. 
Teacher. Are the figures at the top, and at the bottom of the 

cross, the same? 
12th child. Yes. 
Teacher. The sum, then, is probably right. 

Before the word is given to ** clean slates,^ an exercise occa- 
sionally takes place, of which the following is an example : 
Teacher. In multiplying 976874 by 798, which of the figures . 

ih the multiplier do you begin with? 
1st child. With 8, in the place of units. 
Teacher. In what place do yon set down the first figure of this 

particular product ? 
2d child. In the place of units. 

Teacher. What is the product of 976874 multiplied by 8 ? 
3d chad. 7814992. 

Teacher. Wliich figure of the multiplier do you use next? 
4tfa child.' 9 in the place of lens. 
Teacher. What is the value of 9, in the place of tens? 
dthchild. 90. 
Teacher. In what place do yon set down the first figure of this 

particular product ? 
6tb child. In the place of tens. ^ 

Teacher. What, then, is the product of 976874 multiplied 

by 9,10 the place Qf tens, or 90? , 

7tb child. 87918660. 

Teacher. Which figure of the multiplier do you use next? 
8th child. 7, in the place of hundreds. 



f When the Maldplicatioa Table is well learh^ the childrea£nd 
no difficult in peifbiming this Utde opexatioa in Dhwoo. 
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Tracker. What ift the value off, in the piece of hwidreds? 

9th child. 700^ 

Teacher. In what place do vou set down the first figure of this 
partioular product? 

10th ctaM. In the fJaoe of hundreds. 

Teacher. What^ then, is the product of 976874 multiplied hy 
7y in the j^ace of hundreds, or 700? 

11th child. 683811800. 

Teacher. What is the general product, or the total of the three 
particular products ? 

iSth child. 779545452. 

In working -sums in the two contractions arising from ciphers 
IB the factors; namely^ when there are ciphers at &e end ot one. 
Or hoth x>f the factors ; and, when ciphers are intermixed with 
the figures in the multiplier; the form differs so little finom that 
descnhed before, as to require no separate illustration.. In die 
former contraction, the class are directed to disregard the ciphers 
whilst working the sum, and, when the sum is done, to annex an 
equal number of ciphers to the product; in the latter, they n* 
lendy pass over the ciphers, and observe dieir usoal mie, of 
placing the first figure of each product directly under the figoie 
6jr which they are multiplying^. 

The contractions which arise firom resolving the multiplier into 
its component parts; or, if it be not a composite number, hf 
tAing ttie one next below it, and making up the deficiency %y 
addition, are of little use in Simple Multiplication : bat in Com- 
pound Multiplication they are invaluable. To render the dasi 
expert in the nse of these contractions, a sort of table has bee» 

}>rovidc»l, by means of which the teacher exercises them in the 
bUowing manner : 

Teacher. A. B. (or 3d child,) how do you make up the i 
plierS4? 



^ The fsTlowing example contains both these Qontracttoaas swt 
^rill serve to shew the form in wfaidi (he sum and its ptooi appear id 
the teacher's book, and on the slates : 



6 7 9 4 8 MnlttpUdtid. 
7 6 Multiplier. 



4 7 6 8 8 
4 7 5 6 3 6 

Pkoduct 476043 6 88000 



Proof. 
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3d 4 X 6 = S4. 

4Ui 3 X 13ss34. 

Teacher. How do you make up 36? 

Athchild.3 X 12s=36. 

6Ui 4 X 9 sr 36. 

7th 6 X 6 ss 36. 

Teadier. How do yoa make np 113? 

8th child. 7X8X3 = 113. 

9th 4X7X4=113. 

Teacher. How do you make up 39? 

10th child. 4 X 7 + 1 = 39. 

Teacher. How do yoo make up 155? 

11th child. 13 X 13 + 11 = 155. 

When a sum is to be wcwked according to either of these gq^ 
tBM^ou^ <he first thing which the teacher does, after dictatii^ 
the 8um» is to require one of the class to gi^e tiie index ; that i^ 
lo Bienlioii the figures whidi are to make xxp the muhipfier. Tins 
index, if approfed hy the teacher, is instantly set down by die 
wiiole class, m arithmetical characters, near the edges of thdr 
datML The Ibrm observed in goii^throu^ sums in &Meooii^ 
tractions needs no particular explanation; as it cannot well be 
H iiatak e n by «iy -oae who has attended to the foregoing dH' 



* The 9d child here says, a times 8 are S4 : on hearing wbicli« a|| 
the children in the cbuK, indodiag the one who gave the answer, 
write on their slates, 3 X 8 = 34. When the teacher asks, haw 
lift is made np? the 8th child answeis, 7 times 8 times 3 are iiiu 
To make up (19, the child says, 4 times 7 and i are 39. We scldoni 
make use of Subtraction in tlijs contraction : but when it is introduced, 
and supposing the question to be, how to make up 68, the child 
writes, 10 X 7 — 3=s68;and say^ lo times 7» subtracting s, 
are 68. 

>c The two following sums are examples in these oontncdons: 

847634X49 Index 

7 X 7 = 49 
8 4 7 6 8 4 Multiplicand. 
7\ 




5 9 3 3 4 3 8 : Multiplier. 



PmdttCt 41534066 



i 
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In working sums, tiie maltipliers of winch are above 12 and 
under 20, we proceed thus : . / 

Teacher. Multiply 6 8 9 4 71' 

by 17 



Begin A. B. (or 5th child.) 



5th diild. Multiply by 7 in the place of units, bringing in the 
back figure. 7 tinues 7 are 49; set down 9, aod 
carry 4. 

6th 7 times 4 are 28, and 4 are 32, and T the back fig&re 

are 39; set down 9, and carry 3. 

7 th 7 times 9 are 63, and 3 are 66, and 4 the back figure 

are 70; set down 0, and carry 7* 

8th 7 times 8 are 56> and 7 are 63, jand 9 tlie back figbre 

are 72 ; set down 8, and carry 7. 

. 9th 7 times 6 are 42, and 7 are. 49, and 8 the back, figor* 

are 57 ; set down 7y and canry 5* 

10th 5 and 6 the back. figure are 11; set ddwn 11: and 

draw a double lin^ under the product. / < . 

. About three quarters of an hour in each day are employed m 
working sums, and in performing those exercises^ immediatdy 



(II.) 

6 4 8 5 3 3 X 146 . , 

6 4 8 5 9 3 Multiplicand. 

19. Index. 

13 X 13 + 3SS146 




7 7 8 3 3 8 4 

13... Multiplier. 



93388608 
1 3 9 7 .6 4 

Product 946856 72 



This sum and its proof appear thus in the teacher's booV, and oa 

6 8 9 4 7 Multiplicand. 
1 7 Multiplier. 



the slates 




Product! .1.7 .3 0^.9 
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connected with them, which haye now been described. Daring 
the remaininjg qoarter of an hoar die teacher pats ijoestions to 
bis class; which are answered from memory, or from calculation. 
At first these questions are confined to the Multiplication Table: 
bat when the table is 60 well learnt, that every child can retom 
a ready and correct answer to every question that can be pro- 
posed firom it, the fi>llowing exercise is gone throng, as a pre- 
paiatoiy step to a more extended men^a/Multiplication. 

The teacher dictates a multiplicand; which is written down 
by all the children on thekr slates. He then names any number, 
not exceeding 12, for a multiplier; and desires some child to 
mention the jprodoct of each figure of the muldplicand by th^ 
prea multipher ; proceeding, as in woildng a sum in Multiplica- 
tion, from right to left. Thus; 

Teacher. The multiplicand is 798643539 : A. B. (or 4tb cUld) 
mention the products by 6. 

4th child. 54, 12, SO, 18, 34, 36, 48, 54, 42. 

Teacher. The next, by 9. 

5th child. 81, 18, 45, 27, 36, 54, 72, 81, 63. &c. 

By a very little practice in this way the children acquire the 
habit of mentioning the products as rapidly, and with as mudh 
cxnrectness, as they could read them if written on their slates'*. 
. The teacher then dictates a multiplicand <x>nsisting of two 6r 
gores only ; which is written down as before; and d^ires one of 
the class, first, to mention the separate products; next, to take 
fip the carried figure, if any; and, lastly, to tell the wlwle pro* 
ductr Thus, 

Teacher. A. B. (or 1st child.) 6 times 26 ? 

1st child, (keeping his eyes on the multiplicand,) 36, 12 — 
6, 15— 156°. 

Teacher. 7 times 84? 

2d child. S8, 56—8, 58—588. 

Teacher. 12 times 94? 

3d child. 48, 108—8, 1 12— 1128.* 



" From this time the children seldom mention the multiplicand or 
multiplier in working a sum in Multiplication. In multiplying, for 
instance, by the units' figure in the example given at page I09f 
they no longer say, 8 times 4 are 93 ; set down 3, and carry 3 ; 
ftc. but, 33 ; 3, and carry 8 ; 56, 59; 9, and carry 5 ; 64, 69; 9, 
and carry 6 ; 48, 54 ; 4, and carry 5 ; 56, 61 : 1, and carry 6 ; 73, 
78. 

" In words, thus; thitty.siz, twelve; — six, fifteen;— one hundred 
and fifty-six. 

• The children sometimes perfonn this operation on their slates in 
the following manner : - .... 
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Having practised this for some time with the md]ti]£caMiB 
written on tbei^slates, they are now required to give the answers 
ivitbout that assistance; and, as the best and most certain means 
of obtaining the answers^ thejr are directed to go tfarough the 
same process as before; mentioning aloud, first, the stoantt 
products; next, taking up the carried figure, if any; and iMtly, 
telling the whole product. By keeping to this meUiod ibey aie 
soon able to manage with ease any multiolicaiid ocmaiftuig of 
two figures only: and this being the case, the teacher pMcciBdi 
to those which consist of three, of four, and even of five finuci. 
Beyond this latter number our exercise in the school has sodoo 
extended; though thene are individual children who are able ts 
jDiultiply mentally even as manj as nine figures. But this is a^ 
dom done ; and, for a child, it is a g^eat exertion of memoiy. 

In general it is found most eligible to take up one caaied 
figure only at a time. Thus, supposing the multiplicand to be 
69875, and the multiplier to be 6, the child says aloud 30^48, 
48, 54, 36—0, 45, 48, 54, 36—0, 5, 52, 54, 36— 0, 5, 8, 59> 36- 
0, 5, 2, 9, 41— 419250.* 

. In all mental calculations which extend beyond the taUes, it 
is a genersd rule with us^ that no child shall lose, his plaoe for 
failing to return a correct answer, though it ma^r happen afteiv 
wards to be returned by one who is below hun in the dus* 
There was reason to fear that the apprehension of losing their 
^places might deprive many children of that self-|M>9Bestioii»whU 
IS absolutely necessary to the successful performance of fodi €»> 
ercises, when carried to any considerable extent. 



(2) (•) 

8 4 9 4 

7 19 




56, 


S8 


109, 


48 


58, 


6 


113. 


8 


5 8 8 


112 8 



a If written on the slates In the manner represented in the pre- 
ceding note, it would be thus : 

6 9 8 7 5 
6 

36, 54, 48, 43, 30 | 

^ 86, 54, 48, 45, O \ 

36, 54, 52, 5, O 

36, 59. S, 5, O 

41, 9, 3, 5, e' 

4 19 9 5 
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SIMPI^ DIVISION. 

Division is a compendious method ofBubtraction. It bears 
tlie 3imie relation to Mldtiplicatlon as Subtraction does to .Ad- 
dition ; and as the child wlio has been thoroughly instructed in 
Addition finds no difficulty in Subtraction, so he who has been 
well 'funded in Multipucation meets with few difficulties in 
Division. 

The class are first made to understand that IHvision is Molti* 
plication inverted, by an exercise of this kind; 

Teacher. 4 times what make 16 ? 

1st child. 4 times 4. 

Teacher. Then, how many times 4 in 16 ? 

' 2d child. 4 times. 

Teacher. How many times 4 in 17 ? 

9d child. 4 times and 1 over. 

Teacher. How many times 4 in 18? 

4th child. 4 times, and 2 over^ &c. 

By this exercise the children soon perceive, that in learning 
tbe Multiplication table they have acquired the groundwork of 
the Division table : and tbiey are now prepared to proceed with 
die sums in Simple Division. 

Tlie teacher therefore here, as in all the preceding rules^ dio->- 
tates a suin; and working it aloud, sees that all the figures of, 
the quotient, and the carried figures^ and remainder, if any, are 
set down by each child in their proper places. This shews them 
the method of working a sum in Short Division: and having 
learnt this, they want nothing but practice to render it fiuniliar 
to them. The following is the form observed by us : 

Teacher, Divide 695407091 by S.b 



b In the teacher's book, thus : 

Dividend. 
Divisor 3)695407091 

Quotient 33 1803363.. 2 Remainder. 
Carried figures * ». » » 

Proof. 
33180a^363..2 
. 3 

6954aj091 
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Teacher. Begin A. B. (or 2d child.) 

8d cliild. 3 in 6, twice; set down 3 under the tf. 

Sd 3 iu 0, 3 times; set down 3. 

4th 3 in'5, once, and « over; set down 1; and S under 

1 to be carried to the next. 

5th ^The 2 are 2 tens: 2 tens are 90; 90and4are24; 

3 in 24, 8 times; set down 8. 

6th 3 iu 0, no time ; set down 0. 

7th 3 in 7, twice, and 1 over; set down 2; and 1 under 

2 to be carried to the next. 

8th The 1 is 1 ten; 3 in 10, 3 times, and 1 oyer; set 

down 3, and 1 under 3 to be carried to the next 

9th The 1 is 1 ten ; 10 and 9 are 19; 3 in 19, 6 times, 

and 1 over; set down 6, and 1 under 6 to be car- 
ried to the next. 

10th The 1 IB 1 ten; 10 and 1 are 11; 3 in 11, 3 tiroes, 

* and 2 over; set down 3, and 2 the remainder oo 
the right. 
Teacher. Prove the sum. 

11th Multiply the quotient by the divisor, bringing in 

the remainder. 3 times 3 are 9, and 2 the remain- 
der are 11 ; set down 1, and carry 1. 

12th 18, 19 ; 9 and carry 1, &c. 

The first eleven sums provided for the class include all the 
divisors that are generally used in Short Division : and very few 
additional sums tire necessary, to render Short Division perfectly 
easy and familiar. 

fn Long Division, (where the teacher, as usual, works the first 
sum himself,) the form is as follows : 
Example I. 
Teacher. Divide 573843 by 13.^ 

^ In the teacher's book, and, when finished, on the slates^ thus : 

) Dividend. ^ Quotient. 
5 73S43 (4 41 41. ..10 
5 2....^ 1 a 



. b 3 5 


7 


3 


8 


4 


3 Proof. 














. 1 8 
1 3 




. 5 4 

5 a 
















. 2 a 
1 3 












Remainder i o 
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Teacher. A. B. (or 9th diild.) be^n. 

9th child. 13 in 57, 4.tii|iC9; pat 4 in Che qootienty and mul* 
tiply the divisui! by 4 ; 4 times 3 are Id ; set down 
2 under the 7, and canry 1; . 4 times 1 are 4, and 1 
areS; set down 5. Draw a line and subtract; 2 
fmax T9 r^miiins. 5 ; set down 6^5 firom 5, remains 
. . nothing ; set down O, or a dot. Bring down the 3, 
placing .9 dot under it> and put it after the 5, which 
niftke».63, , . 
10th — — ISi in 53^44mes; put 4 in the quotient, and mul- 
tiply, the divisor by 4; 4 times 3 are 12, set down 
2) an.d. Cfirry .1 ; 4 times 1 are 4, and 1 are 5 ; set 
down 5.. Praw a line and subtract^ 2 from 3, re- 
mains 1 ; set down 1; 5 from 5, remains nothing; 
set down 0, or a dot. Bringdownthe-8,plaQiliga 
dot. under it^ and pat it a£er the V which makes 
18. . » .: . 

■ 11th ' 13 in IB, once; put 1 in the <|iiotient^ and multiply 

the divisor by 1; once 13 is 13; set down 13. 
Draw a line-and subtract; 3 fromi 8^ vemains 5 ; set 
down 5 ; 1 from 1 remains nothing ; set down 0, or 
a dot. - Bring down the 4, placita^a dot under it, 
^ . and put it af&r. the 5; which makes: 54. 
I2U1 13 in 54, 4 times ; put 4 in the quotient, and mul- 
tiply tlie divisor by 4; 4 tamea 3 are 12; set down 
2| and carry 1 ; 4 times 1 are 4, and 1 are 5 ; set 
down 5. Draw a line and subtract; 2 from 4, re- 
mains 2; 8et<lown2; 5 from 5, remains nothing; 
set down 0^ or a dot. Bring down the 3, placing a 
dot under it, and put it a&r the 2, which makes 
23. 

1st 13 in 23, once; put one ia the qvotient, and mul- 
tiply the divisor by 1 ; oqce 13 is 13 ; set down 13. 
Draw a line and subtract; 3 from 3, remains 0; 
scft'down b; l^from 2 reteains 1 ; s^t down' 1. 

Teacher. Prove the sum by Multiplication. . 

2d cliild. Multiply the quotient by the divisor, bringing in 
the remainder: 3 times 1 are 3, set down 3. 

3d 3 times 4 are 12, and 1 the ten's figure in the re- 
mainder are 13, and 1 the back figure are 14; 4, 
and carry 1. 

4th — — 3,4,8; 8. 

5th 12; 13; 3, and carry 1. 

6th 12, 13, 17 ; 7, and carry 1. 

7th 1,5; 5. . 
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Tendier. Dmde 5947983 bvt^<A. 
A. B. (or 1st child,) begin. 

Istofaiid. d59 in 594, twice; pat S in di0 ^[ooiient; mid* 
tiply the divisor bv 9; twice 9^ ate 18, set down 
B ander the 4,uid cany 1; twice 5 are 10, and 
1 are 11; set down 1, and carry 1; twice 3 are 
4, and 1 ase 5f set down 5. Draw a line, and 
subtract; 8 from 14, remains 6, and cany 1; 
set down 6, and carry 1; 1 and 1 are 9; £pom S, 
lemains nothing, set down 0; 5 from 5, remains 
nothing set down 0, or a dot. Bring down the 
T, placmg a dot under it, and pnt it after the 6y 
which makes 67. 

^ »..» 959 in 67, no time; pat in die quotient. BAa^ 
down the 9, placing a dot nnder it, and pat it 
after the 67, which makes 679. 

5d — -» 959 in 679, twice; put 9 in the qootient; nrahi- 
pfy the divisor by^ 2; twice 9 are 18, set down 
8, and carry 1; twice 5 are 10, and 1 ate 11; 
set down 1, and carry 1; twice 9 are 4, and 1 
are 5; set down 5. Uraw a line and subtract; 
8 from 9,^ remains 1, set down 1 ; 1 from 7, re- 
mains 6, set down 6; 5 from 6, renuins 1, set 
down 1. BifDg down the 8, placing a dot an* 
der it, and put it after the 161; which makes 
1618. 

4th -..«» 359 io 1618, 6 times; put 6 in the quotient; 



4 In the teachei's book, and on the slates, wbenfinishcid, thus $— 
Dividend. / Quotient. 



)iJiviaend. ^ Quotient. 
5347983 (a 0363. ..185 
5 18.. • . ^ 



'^"^ 




12 5 Remainder. 

Proof 5 3 4 7 9 8 3 
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multiply Jthe divisor bj 6; d timep 9 are 5^ set 
down 4y and carry 5; 6 times 5 are 30, and 5 
are 35, set down, 5, and carry 3; 6 times 9 are 
ISy and 3 are 15, set down 15. Draw a line and 
subtract; 4 from 8, remains 4, set down 4; 5 
from 11, remains 6, and carry 1, set down 6, and 
carry 1 ; 1 and 5 are 6, from 6 remains nothing, 
set down 0; 1 from 1, remains nothing, set 
down 0, or a dot. Sriug down the 8, placing 
a dot under it, and put it after* the 64> which 
makes 643. 
Sth child. 259 in 643, twice; put 8 in the quotient; mul* 
tiply the divisor by 2; twice 9 are 18, set down 
8, and carry 1; twice 5 are 10, and 1 are 11, set 
down 1, and carry 1 ; twice 2 are 4, and 1 are 5^ 
set down 5. Draw a line and subtract; 8 from 
13, remains 5, and carry 1; set. down 5, and 
carry 1; 1 and. 1 are 2, frt>m 4 remains 2; set 
down 2 ; 5 from 6, remains 1, set down 1 ^. 
Tlie class are given to understand, that the only methods of 
proof, which are absolutely infallible, are those by Multiplica- 
tion, and by Division ; and occasion^y they practise these me* 
thods: but when the divisor consists of three,. or more figures, 
the methods of proof by Addition, and by casting out the nines^ 
are generally employed. Indeed these two methods, when 
used conjointly, are almost as much to be depended upon as 
those by Multiplication and Division; and in most instances 
they do not take up one half of the time which either of the 
two others would' require. There is this peculiar advantage 
also attending the proof by Addition, that in case a sum has 
been worked wrong, it not only discovers that an error has been 
committed, but points out nearly the place of it. 

Supposing that Example II. is to be proved by these methods, 
the teacJier proceeds : — 

Teucher. Prove the sum by casting out the nines, and by 

Addition. 
6th child. Make a multiplication cross. Cast the nines 
out of the divisor: — 2 and 5 are 7; set down 7 
on the left of the cross. 

7th Cast the nines out of the quotient: — 2 and 2 

are 4 and 6 are 10 and 2 are 12 ; 9 in 12, once 
and 3 over ; set down 3 on the right of the cross. 

c When the class have made some proficiency in Long Division^ 
chey are allowed to express themselves as concisely as they please; 
Thus, at the beginning of this example: — '259 in 524» twice; — 18; 
8 and carry i ; 10, 11; 1, and carry 1 ; 4» 5. — 8 from 14, 6; 3 
from 2, ; 5 from 5, ; &c. 
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Sth-— ^ Multiply together the nantbera set down, and 
cast die nines oat of their product; 7 times 3 
are 21; 9 in 31, twice and 3 over: — carry on 
the 3 and add to the remainder, casting the 
nines ont of die total : 3 and 1 in the remamder 
are 4 and 8 are 6 and 5 are 11; 9 in 11, once 
and S over; set down 8 at the top of the cross. 

9th Cast the nines out of the dividend: — 5 and 

8 are 7 and 4 are 11 and 7 are 18 and 8 are 26 
and 3 are 89; 9 in 89, 3 times, and 8 over; set 
down 8 at the bottom of the cross. 
Teacher. Are the figures, &c. 

■ - ■ Prove the sum by Addition. 
llthchild.Add together the last remainder, and the pro- 
ducts of the divisor by die quotient figures:— 
5, 13; set down 3, and cairy 1; 1, 3, 4, 8; 
set down 8;— 1, 6, 11, 19; set down 9, and 
carry 1; — 1, 6, 7; set down 7;-r.l, 6, 14; set 
down 4, and carry 1; — 1,8; set down 8;— 5; 
set down 5. 
Teacher. Is the total the same as the dividend ? 
12th child. Yes, &c. 
In working by the contraction arising from there beii^ a d- 
pher, or ciphers, at the end of the divisor, the form differs in 
nothing, except at the commencement and conclusion of the 
sum, from that already given. 

Both in Long and in Short Division the child commences by 
saying, " Cut off the nought, or, the noughts, in the divisor; and 
the last figure, or, the two or more last %ures, in the dividend.^ 
On concluding the operation the child savs, '< Bring down tlie 
figure, or, the figures, cut off in the dividend, apd place it, or 
them, after the rejnainder: and we have thns the true re* 
mainder.'' Should there happen to be no remainder ailer di- 
vision, he says, ^< Bring down the figure, or, the figures, cut off 
in the dividend : and we have thus the true remainder.'' 

When the divisor is the product of two, or more numbers in 
the Multiplication Table, the index is required, and set down, 
befi)re the sum is proceeded with ; as in the analogous contrac- 
tion in Multiplication. With the exception of the method used 
for finding the true remainder, the operation in this contraction 
is the same as in Short Division. The process by which the true 
remainder is obtained will appear from the following example:— 
Teacher. Divide 7958436 by 112 ^ 



f The sum when finished stands thus on each of the slates : 
7958486-f-lia 
Index 2 X S X 7=112. 
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Teacher. A. B. (or Ist child,) what is your index ? 
1st child. 2X8X7 = US. 
The sum is theo woriced according to the form of Short Bivi^ 
sion. At the conclusion, the teacher proceeds thus : — 
Teacher. Find the true remainder. 
Child. Multiply the lowest remainder hy the foregoins 
divisor, and add the foregoing remainder; and 
so proceed: — ^my lowest s remainder is 3; my 
foregoing divisor is 8 ; my foregomg remainder 
is 8: 3 X 8 + 8 = 26. 
Child. My lowest remainder is now 26; my foregoing 
divisor is 2; and there is no foregoing remain-^ 
der : 86 X 2 = 52 is the true remainder. 
The last contraction in which the class are instructed is the 
Italian method of Division. I was apprehensive at first that 
this contraction mieht be too difficult for them, and hesitated 
whether or not I should introduce it : but foreseeing its conve- 
nience in some of the long sums in the Rule of Three, and in 
other succeeding rules, I ventured to make die experiment; 
and I was pleased to find, that, after a few lessons, the cliildreu 
were all able to work sums in this method with as much focility 
as in the common way. 
In this contraction, l;he following is the form observed : 
Teacher. Divide 5247983 by 259 *». 
' ■■ A. B. (or 1st child) begin. 

9)7 9 5 8 4 3 6 



6)3 9 7 9 3 1 8 
7) 4 9 7 4 2, 



7 1 5 7 .»3X 8^-as=26;and,a6xtt=s54 



Answer 71057 •• 52 

K In this and the following sentence^ the expression is not quite 
accurate : but it was desirable that the tankage of the general rule 
should be adhered to. 

^ In the teacher's book, and on the slates, thus: — 

) Dividend. . Quotient. 
5247 983 (2 0262. ..125 

••679*'^ 

2 / 16 18 




7X3 -643 

12 5 Remainder. 



See page 120, where this sum is worked in the common method of 
Long Division. 
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Itt child. 359 in 524, twice; pot 8 in the quotient; 
multiply the divisor by 8; twice are 18; 18 
from 4, I cannot; borrow 8 tens, or 80, and 
say, 18 from 84, remains 6, and carry 8 ; set down 
6, and carry 3 1' — twice 5 are 10, and 8 I cafry are 
18; 18 from 3 I cannot; borrow 1 ten^ and say, 
13 from 18, remains nothing; set down 0, and 
carry 1 ; twice 8 are 4, and 1 I carry are 5 ; 5 
from 5, remains- nothing ; set down 0, or a dot. 
Bring down the 7, placing a dot under it, and 
put it after the 6 ; which makes 67: 

id 859 in 67, no time; put in the quotient. 

Brin^ down the 9; which makes 679. 

Sd 859 m 679, twice; put 8 in the quotient; mti}-> 

tiply the divisor by 2; * 18 from 19, remains 1, 
and carry 1 ; 10, 11, from 17, remains 6, and 
carry 1 ; 4, 5, from 6, remains 1. Bring down 
the 8, which makes 1618. 

4th 359 in 1618, 6 times; put 6 in the quotient; 

multiply the divisor by 6 ; 54^ from 58» remainr 
4, and carry 5 ; 30, 35, from 41, remains 6, and 
carry 4 ; 12, 16, from 16, remains nothing. Bring 
down the 3, which makes 643. 
5th 359 in 643, twice; put 3 in tlie quotient ; mul- 
tiply the divisor by 3; 18, from 83, remains 5^ 
and carry 2; 10, 13, from 14, remains 8^ and 
carry 1; 4, 5, from 6, remains 1. 
The sums in this contraction are proved by casting out the 
nines, by Multiplication, or by Division, as the teacher may 
think proper to direct: they do not admit of the proof by Ad- 
dition. 

All tlie sums, that were before done in the common way of 
Long Division, are now worked over again in the Italian me- 
thod ; and when they have been gone through, the class are 
deemed competent to enter upon the compound rules. 

The Division Table, in which our Simple Division class are 
exercised every day, is much more comprehensive than any that 
I have ever met with in books of Arithmetic; and .includes in- 
deed every question that can occur in Short Division. In the 
new method of teaching by the agency of the children them- 



^ When the class first enter upon the Italian method, the child, 
whose turn it is to work the sum, mentions all the details of the pro- 
cess, in the manner exemplified above in the instance of the 1st 
child : when, on the contrary, they are become a little accustomed 
to the contraction, the child expresses himself much more concisely, 
MS in the exsanpla of the ad, 4th| and 5th children. 
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-^lelveSy it is extremely convenient for the exercise and examina- 
tion of classes. The first division of the table, where 2 is the 
divisoFy is here given entire. Of each of the remaining divisions,' 
I consider it unnecessary to set down more than the 6r8t and 
last three questions. The Table at length, as it is used in the 
scliool, would occupy too much room. 



B 

-a 



Sin 



2 -I 

S 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



3 n 

4 
5 

dlD&C. 

2T 
28 
89. 



1 

1 and 1 

2 1 
3 

3 1 
4 

4 1 
•5 

5 1 
6 

6 1 

r 

r 1 

8 

8 1 
9 

9 1 



1 and 1 
1 8 

9 

9 1 

9 2 




TABLE. 



10' 
11 
12 
lOin&c. 
97 
98 
99- 

m 

18 

13 

llin&c. 

107 

108 

109, 



i I 

•2 o 

1 

1 and 1 

1 2 



1 

1 and 1 

1 8 



8 
9 
10 



18") 1 

13 1 and 1 

14 I 1 8 
18in&c. > 

117 9 9 

118 9 10 
II9J 9 11 
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The principle on which our Mental Division is perfbrmed i» 
nearly the same as in Mental Multiplication; and the me- 
thod of instructing and ei^ercising children in it is nearly sh 
milar. 

Previously to their learning it, it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be able to give a ready and correct answer to every 
question that can be proposed from the Division Table: and 
when a class have attained this proficiency, their teacher begins 
to exercise them in Mental Division. The following is the rule 
for this mode of calculation : 

1. Mention deliberately, or carefully consider, the figures 
composing the given dividend. 

2. Having mentally ascertained the first quotient figure, men- 
tion, or consider^ it ; carry on the remainder, if any, to the next 
undivided figure; mention, or consider, that number, or figure; 
and also the remaining undivided figures. 

3. Mention, or consider, the first quotient figure; ascerCun, 
and mention, or consider, the second quotient figure; carrying 
on the remainder, as before, and mentioning, or considering, the 
undivided figures : and so proceed, until sS the figures of the 
quotient, add the remainder, if any, are obtained. 

4. Mention the quotient; and the kiemainder, if any, reduced 
to Its lowest terms. 

A short verbal specimen of the manner of condocd^g this* 
exercise will render the rule, it is presumed^ perfectly intelli- 
gible. 

Teacher. A. 6. (or 1st child) divide 438 by 6 ;?— what b 
the quotient? 
. 1st child. Four, three, eight; — seven, eighteen ;-*8even, 
three ;— seventy-three. 

Teacher. 549 by 8? 

2d child. Pive, four^ nine; — six, sixt^^-nine; — six, eight, 
and five over; sixty-eight and five eights. 

Teacher. 9642 by 12? 

3d child. Nine, nve, four, two; — seven, one hundred and 
fourteen, two; — seven^^ nine, sixty-two; seven, 
nine, five, and two over; — seven hundred and 
ninety-five and one sixth. 

Teacher. 864972 by 9? 

4th child. Eight, six, four, nine, seven, two ;— ruine, fifty-four, 
nine, seven, two; — nine, six, nine, seven, two; — 
nine, six, one, seven, two ; — nine, six, one, nought, 
seventy-two; — nine, six, one, nought, eight; — 
ninety-six thousand one hundred and eigbt^. 



^ When written at length, in the manner which is sometimes prac- 
iised oa the slates, the above sums appear thus : 
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Id perfonning this exercise in the school, it has been (bund 
convenient to restrict the pupil to the ascertHining of one qao- 
tient figure only at a time. In many cases, and particulariy in 
.the last of the preceding questions, there would be no difficulty 
in ascertaining two or even more figures at once : but where 
children are learning, and a child is the teacher, it is diesirable to 
observe a uniform course of proceeding. 

This method of Mental Division is by no means so tedioos 
and operose as at first sight it may appear to be. When a Gn 
tie accustomed to it, our children wiU diWde in tliis way a di* 
vidend consisting of four or five figures, with nearly as mnch 
ease and rapidity as in the ordinary mode of Division on the 
slate. This observation applies equally to Mental Multipli- 
cation. 

It is not my intention to enter, at present, into any regolar 
detail re&pecting our metbod of instructing classes in the com» 
pound, and succeeding rules of Arithmetic. But as the per> 
tbrmances of our children in Mental ^Arithmetic have excited 
considerable surprise in all who bave bad an opportunity of wit- 
nessing them, it may not be unacceptable to Uie reader to have 
before him a few examples of such questions as our teachers are 
accustomed to propose, and to require to be mentally retolrcdi 
in Compound MultiplicaUon and Division, Rednetion, the Role 
of Three, and Practice. 

As a iipecimen of the catechetical siode of instructing a daii 
in a difficult rule, I shall subjoin our Questions on the Rale of 
Three Direct. 



438-^^ 5497-8 





4, 3, 8 
7, 18 
7, 3 
7 3 


9 


5 4 2 -^ 


9, 


5, 4, 9 
7, 114, 3 
7, 9, 62 
7, »» 4 . . 2 
7 9 5« 



-^12 864972-7-9 





*» 4, 9 




6, 69 




6, 8, 5 




6 Bi 


8 


6 4 9 7 2 


8» 


6» 4, 9» 7, 3 




9, M, 9, 7, 2 




9, 6, 9, 7, a 




9, 0, 1, 7, 2 




. 9, 6, U 0, 73 




9> 6» 1, 0, 8 




9 6 10 8 



o4 
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Examples of Mental Arithmetic. 
COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 

Example I. What is the valoe of 9 boaheU of wheat at Os. 4|d. 
per bushel? 

s. d. 
9 4^ 
9 





81, 


36, 18 




81, 


40, 2 




84, 


♦, 3 


Ana. 


4 4 


4* 



Ex. II. 8 at Si. 68. 8^. 

L 8. d. 
2 6 8i 
8 







16, 


«, 


64, 


8 






1«, 


48, 


66, 









w, 


63, 


6 








18, 


13, 


6 






Ans. 


18 


13 


6 




E«.ra. 


56atte. 


s. 
6 


d. 

1' 







48, 84, 94 
48, 30, 
50, 6 

9, 40, 6 

2 10 6 
7 





14, 70, 49 




14, 78, 6 




17, 13, 6 


Ans. 


17 13 6 



8x7sS6 



EXAMPLES OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Iti 

COMPOUND DIVISION. 

Ex. I. 6 men have to pay a bill amounting to SL 17s. 9d.^ 
what is each man's share? 

1. 8. d. 
6)2 17 9 



0, 57, 9 
9,45 
9, r, 12 
9, 7, a 
Ans. 9 7i 



J£x. II. Divide 371. 6s. 8d. by 9. 

I s. d. 
9)37 6 8 



4, 26, 8 
4, 2, 104 
4» 8, 11, 20 
4, 2, 11, 2-2 
A ns. 4 2 11|| 

Ex. UI. divide 1121. Us 5|d. by 12. 
12)112 14 bi 



9, 94, 5, i 
9, 7, 125, 2 
9, 7, 10, 22 
9, 7, 10, 1-ia 
Ans. 9 7 lOfl 



REDUCTION. 

Ex. I. In one mile, how many leet f 

1 miles 1 7 6 yards. 
3 



3, 


81, 


18, 





3, 


28, 


8 




5, 


8, 


8 




ns. 5 


2 


8 


11 



' When a cipher as in the unit's place of die multiplicand, it it 
not repeated; hot care must be taken to annex it to the other fignies 
of the product. 
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Ex. II. In 5681. liow many shillings, peoae, and farthings? 
5 6 8 

2 



10 12 16 

10 13 6 

11 3 6 

1 13 6 shiUings. 
1 2 



133 36 72 

135 43 « 

136 3 H 

13 6 3 2 pence. 
4 



4 12 24 13 8 

4 ;L2 25 2 8 

4 14 5 2 8 

5 4 5^8 

5 4 5 2 jB farthings. 



Ex. III. In 16849 ounces, bow jnanj pounds Th^? 
12)1 « 8:4 9 

1 48 4 9 
14 4 9 
14 49 
r 4 4 1 
Ans. 1 4 41b. 1 oz. 



RULE OF THREE. 

Ex. I. If 5lb. of potatoes eost 4(1. what will 120lb. costf 
lb. d. lb. 



1 2 
4 




4 8 
5)4 8 




9 SO 
9 
Ans. 96d. = 


:J». 
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Ex. II. If 5lb. of potatoes cost 3d. how many can I buy for 
40s.? 



d. 
2 


lb. 

5 


d. 
4 8 
5 




90 40 

S4 

3)2 4 




8 
Ans. 8 lb. 



Ex. III. If 3 labonren gain ia.^s. 4d. per week, what will «5 
gain at the same rate ? 

la. . 1. ' 8. d. la. 

3 : 2 6 4 :: 25 
6 





10 


30 


do 




10 


31 


8 5X5=95 




11 


51 


8 




11 


11 


.8 
5 




55 


55 


40 




55 


56 






57 


18 




3)57 


18 




1 27 


IB 




1 


L 9 


18 






19 


6 






19 


a 


1 4 




19 


6 


111 


Ads. 


19 


6 


lif 




PRACTICE. 


Ex.L 496at4d. 








4d.-^|4^ 


2 


6 




1 


19 


6 




1 


4 


6 




1 


4' 


B 




Ans. 1 


4 


2s. 


= 71 28. 
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£x. II. 687 at Ij^. 

Hd.= n6 8 7 



8 47 
8 5 84 

85 10 16 

86 10 2 

Ans. 85 10^ = 4158. 10|d. 



Ex. III. 365 at 3s. 4d. 

38. 4d. = i I 3 6 5 



6 5 

6 100 
60 1 40 
60 1 6 48 
60 16 8 
Ads. 601. 168. 8d. 



Ex. IV. 974 at 6s. 8d. 

6s. 8d. = i^ I 9 7 4 



3 7 4 
3 8 14 
3 8 4 40 
3 8 4 13 18 
3 2 4 13 4 
Ans. 3241. 13s. 4d. 



Questions on the Mule of Three Direct • 

Question. How many terms are given to work with, io the- 
Rule of Three Direct? — ^Answer. There are three terms 
given. 

Q. What does this rule teach you to find out with the three 
^ven terms? — A. It teaches me to find out a fourth term. 

Q. Before you begin to work a sum> how do you place your 
three terms? — A. I place them in a straight line. 

Q. Which term do you look for fint? — ^A. For my third 
term. 

Q; How do you distinguish your third term? — ^A. The third 
term is that which includes the question ; or, which asks or de- 
mands something. 

Q. Has it any other name, besides that of the third term? — 
A, Yes; the term of demand. 



QUESTIONS, &c. ISS 

Q. When yoa have found your third term, which do joa 
look for next ? — A. I look next for my first term. 

Q. How is tlie first term known ? — A. By its being of the 
same kind as the third. 

Q. What do you mean by its being of the same kind? — ^A. I 
mean, that if my third be the weight of a thing, mjr first must 
be the weight ot a thing ; if my third be the measure, or the 
price, of any article, my first must be so too ; if my third ex- 
presses time,* so also must my first ; and so of all other things. 

Q. Has the first term any other name ? — A. Yes ; it is some- 
times called a term of supposition. 

Q. Is tliere any other term of supposition ? — ^A. Yes ; the se- 
cond term is the other term of supposition. 

Q. How is the second term known ? — ^A. It is the term which 
remains after the first and third terms have been found. 

Q. Suppose the question to be. If lib. of sugar costs 5^d, what 
does 1 cwt. come to ; which is the third term here ? — ^A. The 
1 cwt. or 1131b. 

Q. How do you discover that ? — A. By its including the ques- 
tion : tlie question asked is, What will be the value of 1 cwt.? 

Q. The 1 cwt. then, being the third term, which is the first ?— 
A. The lib : for it is the weight of a thing ; and therefore of 
the same kind as the 1 cwt. my third term. 

Q. Which is the second term ? A. The only remaining term, 
namely, 5ld. 

Q. Suppose the question to be. What is the value of a hogs- 
head of cider at 4d per pint ; wliich are your three terms ? — 
A. My third term is 1 hogshead ; because the question is re^ 
specting the value of a b<^shead ; my first term is 1 pint ; be- 
cause it is of the same kind as my third, namely, the measure 
of a thing; the only remaining term is 4d ; which is therefore 
my second term. 

[In this way let the teacher exercise the class, by proposing 
other questions.] 

Q. What do you understand by stating the question ? — A. 
Placing the first, second, and thircf terms m a straight line, in 
the order in which I have mentioned them. 

Q. Supposing the question to be that which was first pro- 
posed, namely, If lib. of sugar costs 5^d|- what will 1 cwt. come 
to, — how do you state it ? — A. If lib : Sjd :: 1 cwt. 

[Let the teacher require other questions to be stated by the 
class.] 

Q. Supposing the question to be. If 3 yards of cloth cost 18 
shillings, what will 33 yards come to at the same rate; — how do 
you state it ?— A. *If 3yds : 18s :: 33yds. 

Q. The question being thus stated, what is the first thing to 
be attended to ? — A. I must ^rst see whether my first and third 
terms require to be reduced. 



iU APPENDIX. 

... Q. When is it aaceitarj, that one, or botl^ of tiiese ttim$ 
tbould be reduced? — ^A. When thej are mixed numbers, or not 
of the same denomination. 

Q. Supposing one or both of them to be mixed nmnben^ or 
Sipt of the same denomination, what must they be reduced to? 
—A. To the lowest denomination mentioned in either, 
. .Q. Do the first and third terms, in this example, require to 
be reduced? — ^A. No t they are of the same denomiiMitioa; they 
l>oth consist of yards. 

Q. What is the next thin^ to be attended to? — ^A. To see 
whether my second term reqmres reduction. 
. Q. In what case is it necessary to reduce the fcoond tenn? 
—A. When it is a mixed number. 

Q. What is to be done, whi»i the second term happens to l)e 
a mixed number? — ^A. It must be reduced to the lowest deno- 
Bunation mentioned. 

Q. Is the second term, in the present instanGe» a mixed num- 
ber? — ^A. No: it is of one denomination only, namdy, sbil- 



Having attended to the three eiven terms, what do yoa 
proceed to do next? — ^A. I multiply the second and third tenns 
together, and divide the product by the first. 

Q. Is not this last mentioned operation the main rule in the 
Rule of Three Direct ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In multiplying together the second and third terms, which 
do you make th!e multiplier? — A. Either the one or the other: 
but it is generally most convenient to multiply by the smaller 
number. 

Q. In the present case, which do you make chwce of for your 
multiplier? — A. The second. 

Q. Proceed to multiply : — what is the product?— A. 594. 

Q. Having multiplied together the second and third terms, 
what do you do next? — A. I divide the product by the first 
term, 3. 

Q. Do so: what is your quotient? — ^A. 198. 

Q. Have you any remainder? — ^A. No. 



yd. 8. yd. 

• If 3 : 18 :: 3 3 

1 8 



a)5 9 4 
3,0)l 9,8 



Answer 9l. I8s. 9I. 18t. 



QUESTIONS, &c. Idf 

Q. Is. Hot your quotienti tkea^ the miswtr, or fourth term re- 
quired ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. In what denominatioD is your quotient?— A. In the same 
deDomination as luy second term, namely, shilling 

Q. It appears, then, that, if' 3 yards cost 18 shillings 33 yards 
will come to 198 shillings? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. But it may he convenient to know the numher of pounds 
contained in 198 shiUio|s; how do you find that?*— A. I divide 
198 by 30; which gives tor the quotient, 91. 18a. 

Q. Is not the sum finished ?<^^A. Yes. 

Q. Take another example. — What will 4^1b. of sugar cone to 
at 51. 5s. per cwt. — wliat do you first look for? — A. I look for 
my third term. 

Q. Which is the third term here?— A. The 4^0). of sugar. 

Q. But, it is mentioned first in the question proposed?— -A. 
Yes; it is mentioned first: but, notwithstanding that, it is the 
third term; because it includes the question: the question is, 
what will 4^1b. come to. 

Q. Which is the first term? — A. The 1 cwt. ; because it is of 
the same kind as the third : thev are both the weight of a thing. 

Q, Which is the second term r— A. The only remaining term, 
51. 5s. 

Q. How do you state the question ? 
^A. If 1 cwt. : 51. 5s. :: 41b. 8oz.»» 

Q. The question bein| stated, what must you first attend to^ 
— A. I must first see if the first and third terms require to be 
reduced. 



CWL 


1. 8. 


lb. oz. 


Mfi 


5 5 


4 8 


113 


30 


16 








U3 


105 


73 


16 




105 








1793 




860 
73 

1793)7560(44, 
393 
13 

4704(3d. 
1130 

4 

4480(i 
896 


Answer 4s.2jd.^l>.6^ 
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Q. Do thej require it? — ^A. Yes; fiur thej are of diifereut 
denominations. 

* Q. What will you reduce them to? — A. To oances, which b 
the lowest denonunation mentioned in either. 

Q. How do you reduce the 1 cwt. to ounces? — ^A. By multi- 
plying it by 112, and the product by 16. 

Q. Do It ; what is the number of ounces? — ^A. 1799. 
Q. How do you bring 4 lb. 8 oz. your third term, into ounces? 
— A. By multipljring the 4 lb. by 16, bringing in the 8 oi. 

Q. What is the product? — ^A. 7$. 

Q. What do you next look to ? — A. To my second term, to see 
if it requires to be reduced. 

Q. Does it ? — A. Yes ; it is a mixed number. 

Q. What do you reduce it to? — ^A. To shillings, the lowest 
denomination mentioned. 

Q. What is the number of shillings in 51. 5s. ? — ^A. 105. 

Q. Having thus attended to your three termi^ what is your 
next step ? — A. I multiply together the second and Unrd. 

Q. What is the product?— A. 7560. 

Q. What do you do next? — A. I divide this product by the 
first term, 1792. 

Q. What is the quotient? — ^A. 4 sbillino. 

Q. How do you roow it to be shillings T — Ar Because the se- 
cond number was brought into shillings; and the quotient musv. 
be the same. 

Q. Is this quotient the answer required? — A. Not the whole 
answer; for there is a remainder to be attended to. 

Q. Wbeu there is a remainder, what are you to do with it? 
— ^A. I must reduce it to the next denommation below that 
which the second term was reduced to. 

Q. What was your second term reduced to? — A. To shil- 
lings. 

Q. What, then, must you reduce your remainder to ? — A. To 
pence. 

Q. Do it : — what is the number of pence ? — A. 4704. 

Q. What are you to do next? — A. I must divide this product 
by my first. 

Q. What is the quotient? — A. 2 pence; that being the deno- 
mination to which the remainder was reduced. 

Q. Have you any remainder after this last division ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What are you to do with it? — A. I must reduce it to far- 
things. 

Q. What is the number of farthings? — A. 4480. 

Q. What must you do with these 4480 farthings ?— A. I must 
divide them by my first terra, as before. 

Q. What is the quotient? — A. 2; that is, ^, or 2 farthings; 
that being the denomination to which the last remainder was 
reduced. 
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Q. ts there any remaiDder left? — A. Yes; 896. 

Q. What can you do with this remainder?— A. It is alieadf 
in farthings, and cannot be reduced lower. 

Q. Is Ske sum done then? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the answer, or fourth term, reqmred? — A. All 
the quotients placed in order, and the remainder set down as a 
fraction; thus, Answer, 4s. 2^d. ^^^ 

Q. How do jou prove a sum in the Rule of Three DirectX 
— A. By rerersmg it, or working it back again. 

Q. In reversing a sum, which do you make your first term? 
— ^A. That which before was my third term. 

Q. Which is your second term in a reverse?— A. That which 
was the answer, or fourth term. 

Q. Which is your third term in a reverse ?— ^A. That which was 
the first term. 

Q. IIow does reversing a sum prove it? — ^A. When the an- 
swer, or fourth term of the reverse is the same as the second 
term of the former sum, the work is shewn to be right. 

Q. Supposing that there was a remainder in the answer to the 
former sum, which is set down as a fraction in the second tcurm 
of the reverse, how do you dispose of it? — A. I pay no attention 
to it when I am reducing my second term; but I bring it in, 
when I multiply together my second and third terms. 

Q. How do you state the reverse of the last example? 
—A. If 4lb. 8oz. : 4s. 2jd. ^^^ :: 1 cwt. 
f Q. What will the answer be, supposing the original sum to he 
right?— A.5l.5s.« 



lb. oz. s. d. 

^6 12 

72 50 

4 

202 




Answer si. ss. 



. '9) 362880 

9X8SS79 •. .8) 40820 

4) 5040 

ia) i26o 

2,0) 10,5 

51.5S. 
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Fiyrm of the Register in a Ciphering Class. 



SIMPLE DIVISION CLASS. 


1812. 
May 
20. 


Numb. 

of 
Soms. 


♦No. 
oflast 
Sum. 


Remarks. 


Mo. 


4 


9 


Holiday. 

Began Long Division. 


Tu. 


5 


14 


W. 


5 


19 


Tb. 


6 


25 


Fr. 


5 


81 


Sat. 


. — 


— 


Total. 


25 


— 


May27 






Mo. 


1 


1 


Tu. 


2 


3 


w. 


2 


5 


Tb. 


3 


8 


Fr. 


2 


10 


Sat. 


3 


13 


Total. 


13 





• Tlus irlcis to the teacbei*s'Vook, ia which cteiy sum is distin- 
fOM^Mil by its number. 



Lately published hy the same Author ; 

The Second Edition of 

Questions on '' The History of our Blessed Saviour, 
'' taken from the New Testament^ and printed for the 
'' Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor)*' with 
Answers annexed. For the use of Teachers of Classes in 
Schools conducted on the Principle of Tuition hy the 
Scholars themsttlves. 

Also^ Questions on '' The Parables of our Blessed Sa- 
«' viour, taken from the New Testament, and printed for 
'' the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 5** with 
Answers annexed. For the use of Teachers of Classes in 
Schools conducted on the Principle of Tuition by the 
Scholars themselves. 

Sold hy J. Parker, (k^ord; and by Me$m. Bwmgton, 
and J. Bktchardy London. 
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